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Second Vice-President and Manager of 
Agencies of The Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, finds The Dictaphone 
indispensable in keeping close daily con- 
tact with 100 branch offices. 





Frank H. Sykes 









What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“Out sick, so my letters have to wait.”* 

“If I could only dictate while it's fresh 
in my mind,”’ 

“I'm forced to cut dictation short.”” 

“She can’t help me with other things.” 

“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.”’ 

“It’s the ‘ring and wait" system."’ 

“*She can't get out all she's taken."” 


That’s enough! I’ll send in the cou- 
pon below on general principles. 


“Shorthand? Not for Me!” 


“Why go back to the days before the telephone?” says Mr. Sykes 


Elsie Ullrich 


Private Secretary to Mr. Sykes, today has her own 
dictating Dictaphone and two assistants who handle 
her correspondence as well as that of Mr. Sykes’, 





What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 
**Hours wasted whilche’s in conference.** 
**No one else can read my notes."* 
**I'm nothing but a bell hop.”’ 

“I'm 10% secretary and 90% slave to 
my notebook.” 

**Yes, Ido mind staying late." 

**Those awful waits while he chats 
over the ‘phone.”’ 

**Cold notes are maddening.”’ 


That’s enough! I'll show him 
this trial offer right now. 


Frank H. Sykes has no further need for 
shorthand. Read what he says — then 
take advantage of the coupon below. 


aaa 


UR office is the centering point 

of a nation-wide organiza- 
tion. The Dictaphone is my point 
of daily contact. For twelve years 
it has been an indispensable part of 
my day’s work.”’ 

Last year The Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company did a business of 
over $51,000,000. It isa progressive 
Company, always ready to inaugu- 
rate modern ideas, not only in equip- 


ment but in the service it offers. 


The Fidelity originated the Total 
and Permanent Disability provision. 
Also the Double Benefit feature. And 
the “‘Income for Life,’’—it pays you 
to live. 

Without The Dictaphone Mr. 
Sykes admits he'd be swamped. ‘To 
go back to shorthand would be like 


swapping the automobile for a horse 
and buggy,’’ says Mr. Sykes. ‘*With 


DICTATE TU 


THE DIC TAPAUNE | 


REG. U.S. 


and double your ability to get things done,” 


PAT. OFF. 


The Dictaphone I can dictate as 
rapidly or as deliberately as I need to, 
seg of being disconcerted or de- 
layed by stenography. After a con- 
ference or telephone conversation I 
can dictate memoranda while the 
facts are fresh. If I am leaving town 
next morning I can dispose of corre- 
spondence after the office force has 
gone for the day.”’ 


Years ago Miss Elsie Ullrich (Mr. 
Sykes’ private secretary) transcribed 
the cylinders he dictated. Today 
she has her own dictating Dicta- 
phone and assistants who transcribe. 

Miss Ullrich says, ‘The inevitable 
interruptions, while a busy executive 
is dictating, keep a shorthand / 
notetaker from developing a /“” 
job with real responsibility “i 


for herself. Mr. Sykes’ use + 
of The Dictaphone has Pd 


given meachance to + 
take over other im- ,“ Dictaphone 
portant work.”” + Sales Corp., 


44 154 Nassau St.,N.Y.C. 


CI want toread what 
leading executives or 
secretaries say about 
increasing their abil- 

ity with The Dictaphone. Maii 
me FREE copy of your booklet, 


7 “What's Wrong With Shorthand?’ 
Pid Tama Secretary 1) Executive 0 (Gat 


MAIL 


WITH YOUR 
LETTERHEAD 





wa (Please notify your nearest office to lend me 


a New Model 1o to try. I understand that 


al loan involves no expense or obligation. 
For eeeien f inquiries address : Dictaphone Sales Corp 


, 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 


World-wide ae. ~London. Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, ete. 
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Up Against A 
Stone Wall 


—and with no idea what he can do! 
Do you see yourself in this picture? 







HIS is a talk to men and women who are UP AGAINST A 

STONE WALL in life, and who want to cut their way out. 

It is a talk to men and women who have the courage to 

search their souls for their defects, ADMIT THEM, and start at 
once to lick the things that UP TO NOW have licked them. 


Teke stock of yourself—where are you? Once upon a time you 
dreamed of great things. You were going to DO SOMETHING 


worth while. You were going to BE somebody. You entered 
upon your career with burning hopes. Everybody thought highly 
of you. Your friends, your family, figuratively patted you on the 
back. You felt you were destined for great things. 

Then—what happened? Your youthful enthusiasm oozed 
away. Your purpose for some reason became clouded. Instead 
of going forward, you found yourself UP AGAINST A STONE 
WALL. 


Other men, aiming for the same goal as you, came up along: 
side of you and passed you. And now, here at last you are— 
discouraged, lost, PURPOSELESS. 

When you think of the men and women whom you have seen 
succeed, you know that you are every bit AS GOOD AS THEY. 
You know you possess the same—possibly more knowledge, more 
ability, more intelligence. You believe that, if given the chance, 
you could PROVE that you’re a better man. 


Right here is the bitterest pill of self-confession, if you have 
the MANHOOD to swallow it. You must admit that those suc- 
cessful men and women were willing to make a real struggle for 
what they wanted, WHILE YOU GAVE UP THE FIGHT TOO 
EASILY—or else DIDN’T KNOW what weapons to use! 

If there is any pride left in you, if you still possess a glimmer 
of your fine early ambition, YOU WON’T FOOL YOURSELF 
WITH EXCUSES. Nor will you admit that YOU ARE 
LICKED; or that you are too OLD now or too TIRED, to win out. 


You will take a new grip on yourself. YOU WILL PLAN 
YOUR LIFE. You will acquire a new clear-cut purpose, instead 
of drifting. You will analyze the WEAKNESS IN YOURSELF 
that held you back, and you will STRENGTHEN IT BY 
TRAINING. 


You can do it,—by means of Pelmanism, a system of training 


that has swept the world. Over FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


THOUSAND men and women, in every quarter of the globe and 
in every walk of life, testify that THIS TRAINING WAS 


EXACTLY WHAT THEY NEEDED. It is exactly what YOU . 


need! 


Pelmanism is merely the science of applied psychology, sim- 
plified so that it can be understood and USED. It is a system of 
training all the various mental faculties, like will-power, memory, 
concentration, observation, reasoning. 


Pelmanism awakens UNSUSPECTED POWERS in you. 
Time and again it has performed seeming miracles. Instances of 
quick promotions among its students are countless. Cases of 
doubled salary in a few months, and trebled salary in a year are 
NOT AT ALL UNUSUAL. But Pelmanism is not only adopted 
by those who want to EARN more, but by those who want to DO 
more. 


If you are dubious, if you think you are too old or too young 
or KNOW TOO MUCH, to be helped by Pelmanism, CONSIDER 
the — of people who advocate this training. Among them are 
men like: 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder General Sir Robert Baden- 
of the Juvenile Court, Denver. Powell, Founder of the Boy 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, | Scout Movement. 
Famous Novelist, Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 








Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- Gen.” Sir” Frederick Maurice, 
man of National War Labor Director of Military Opera- 
Board. tions, Imperial General Staff. 

T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Admiral] Lord Beresford, 
House of Commons.”’ G.C.B., G.C., V.0. 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. Baroness Orczy, Author. 

W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 

—to mention only a few out of THOUSANDS of men and women 

of distinction. 


A fascinating book called ‘Scientific Mind Training’’ has been 
written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. Yet 
thousands of people who read this talk, and who NEED this book, 
will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’”’ they will say. ‘‘It will do me 
no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s probably tommyrot,’’ 
others will declare cynically. 

If you are inclined to think that way,_USE YOUR HEAD 
FOR A MOMENT! You will realize that people cannot be 
HELPED by tommyrot, and that there MUST BE SOMETHING 
in Pelmanism when it has been used by over 550,000 people just as 
intelligent as you, when it has such a record of helpfulness be- 
hind it, and when it is endorsed and used by men and women of 
the highest distinction and ability all over the world. 

Don’t give up on your old ambitions. Don’t think it is TOO 
LATE. Don’t think you are TOO OLD. Follow the advice of 
such people as those listed above. Write for this free book; at 
least LEARN what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR 
OTHERS—then, and then only, judge whether it may not help 
YOU just as greatly. 


Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOURSELF. Let it show 
you how to get past the STONE WALL that you are now up 
against. Mail the coupon below now—now while your resolve TO 
DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOURSELF AT LAST—is strong. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th Street Dept, 665-A New York City 

SERS Sere b eee k ses ee sea Se SERRE Re hNEs EHR H SOs OF OAS OOESESESSSSSS SEES ESR ES ATER SRE ERAEE 
The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44th Street, Dept. 665-A 
New York City. 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Traiming.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Name.......... 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME, 


Debauch 


Sirs: 

I have read with the most acute disap- 
probation an advertisement appearing on 
p. 31 of Time, May 24, in which it is sug- 
gested that persons who earn a trip to 
Europe by obtaining subscriptions for 
TIME may possibly “debauch’” themselves 
“atop Montmartre” when they reach Paris. 
Permit me to deplore this suggestion and 
to censure your subscription department 
for making it with every fibre of my per- 
sonality ! 

It is perfectly possible for an American 
woman to go to even the worst places in 
Paris and compel respect for American 
ideals. But I do not recommend such an 
experiment to young and possibly inexperi- 
enced persons, who may perhaps not pos- 
sess what I am not ashamed to call my 
common sense and judgment. There are 
times for being modest and speaking low, 
and there are times for giving good advice 
out loud! 

Mary ELIZABETH ROBINN 

Boston, Mass. ; 

TIME’s advertising copy-writer 
prudently employed quotation marks 
around the verb “debauch,” there- 
by earmarking his use of it in a 
playful holiday spirit, well suited to 
the mood of vacationists able to 
see their sights or leave them alone 


as Subscriber Robinn advises.—ED. 


Worth $5 


Sirs: 

I want to thank you for the excellent 
account of the British strike in Time for 
May 17, p. 11. Being a very busy man and 
having only a few minutes a day to de- 
vote to trying to keep up with the world’s 
news, I have felt myself almost wholly 
ignorant of the main facts in this recent 
strike. This evening, in a few minutes 
of interesting reading of Time, I have 
been able to learn the essential facts in the 
situation. These are stated clearly, simply 
and effectively. I feel such a summary as 
this is worth a full year’s subscription to 


TIME. 
ROBERT DEC. WARD 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“The Public Be Damned!” 


Sirs: 

In Time, May 10,, p. 20, you published 
an article on the financial difficulties of 
young Cornelius Vanderbilt's newspapers, 
in which the following sentence occurs: 
“Ever since a_ bullet-headed, thick-jowled 
Vanderbilt stood with arms folded in front 
of his hearth and said: “The public? Bah! 
The public be damned!’”’ 

Your ignorant “Press” editor ought to 
be more familiar with the history of the 
press. There wasn’t any “hearth.” There 
was a private-car in the Michigan Central 
yfrds in Chicago. In it William H. Van- 
derbilt was dining with some friends 
when an offensive young reporter, Clarence 
Dresser (who was I believe a brother of 
Theodore Dreiser), forced his way in de- 
manding an_ interview. Mr. Vanderbilt 
did not want to see him but the reporter 
persisted. Finally Mr. Vanderbilt told 
him to wait till he had finished eating. 
The reporter could not be stopped: 

“But it is late and I shall not reach the 
office in time. The public—” 

Then Mr. Vanderbilt rose up in _ his 
wrath and shouted: “The public be 
damned! You get out of here!” 

Next morning Dresser told the world 
through the Chicago Tribune, omitting the 
context of the interview. See Melville 
Stone’s Fifty Years a Journalist for con- 
firmation of this account. 


E. V. McMILLAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Reason 


Sirs: 

The following comment I submit to your 
magazine stating the reason why I do not 
read TIME. 

I submit this article to your magazine 
for publication and be commented on, 
to any extent: 

Everybody has a right to make their own 
opinions pro and con to every angle of 
human life. 

Some people will consider the TIME as a 
likable relishment filling them up to date, 

From my own realm of thought, con- 
sidering all the different sections of Time 
published in 15 sample copies, I now wish 
to make my comment. 

For the trashy or average individual I 
recommend Time, for it reaches their 
conscious mind manufactured for mental 
development, and helps to educate the in- 
dividual to a better plain of life where 
the brain has subconsciously received its 
natural selection of concentration to a cer- 
tain field of science or art. Then TIME 
becomes obtruse, because it obliterates the 
mental organs and acts as an _ individual 
weed, holding them back from their natural 
field by its various branches of thought 
treated with a minor foundation. 


G. E. McCLatIn 
Chadron, Neb. 


‘‘CRAMMED WITH EACH WEEK’S NEWS 
—BURSTING WITH WEEKLY NEWS”’ 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 
Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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Stimulus 


Sirs: 

... Allow me to congratulate you for 
the interesting biographical sketch of John 
Hays Hammond in the May 10 issue. How 
often have we heard his name without any 
very full knowledge of his extraordinary 
career. 

TIME is the best intellectual stimulus that 
the mail brings to Florida. 

ROBERT HAYES ENNIS 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 


N. Y. Edition 
Sirs: 

There is one thing I miss in the valu- 
able condensation of Time and that is a 
department of local news. 

Would it not be advisable to incorporate 
a column for your New York state sub- 
seribers giving important news limited 
to the state and another column strictly 
giving news of New York City for your 
city subscribers? These issues would be 
sent to the local subscribers only. 

Why is not New York news a depart- 
ment by itself? 

Are not the affairs at Albany and New 
York City of such importance as to be 
included in what is worth while to your 
numerous readers and subscribers in the 
city and state of New York? 


A. BLAUSTEIN 

New York, N. Y. 

There are some 18,000 TIME sub- 
scribers and news-stand buyers in 
New York. Do the other 90,000 
TIME buyers desire that funds 
(which might otherwise be expend- 
ed for the general good of TIME) 
be expended for a_ special New 
York state edition?—Eb. 


Cathedral 


Sirs: 

As an Original Subscriber, I have come 
to the conclusion that, in order to con- 
tinue to be well-bred mentally, I must have 
Time. It is in itself a cathedral of knowl- 
edge. 

Please extend my subscription for two 
years. 

JOSEPH S. KOBRZYNSKI 

Chicago, II. 


At Nigger Mike’s 


Sirs: 

As a lover of good music and a lover 
of fair play, 1 protest against the sneer 
at Irving Berlin in Time of May 10, p. 
18. I fail to see why the cafe in which 
the little boy earned his living should be 
dragged out again and again for the sole 
purpose of insulting one of our real musical 
geniuses. ... 

Do you suppose a little newborn baby 
would choose a slum to be born in?... 

Why should democratic Americans put 
on airs? 

Why shouldn’t Berlin use his own love 
affairs to bring out the sweet and lovely 
music of his soul? Isn’t he doing what 
the great poets have done all through time? 

“Always” floats into our homes over the 
radio every evening. We hear bits of it 
as we stop for gasoline at a filling station. 
We waltz to it and we love it. What does 
this country stand for if not to give each 
man his chance? We can do with a lot 
more good music. 

All honor to Berlin and the lady of his 
heart! 

L. E. JEWETT 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


_ TIME gave no sneer at Mr. Ber- 
lin. Let Mr. Jewett read the item 
again. TIME merely said: “Irving 
Berlin once worked as a waiter in 
Nigger Mike’s, an East Manhattan 
saloon. His talent was schooled bv 
the clink and shuffle of a nickel- 
odeon,.”—ED. 
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Sent Clippings 


Sirs: 

I inclose two clippings from the Boston 
Herald which you may find of interest 
to the man who makes up your MISCELLANY 
or Press department. 

If it is your custom to pay for such 
contributions, you may address me as 


below. 
J. FRAZIER VANCE 

Boston, Mass. 

Subscriber Vance did well to 
send the clippings. On p. 20 un- 
der the heading “Warden” will be 
found an item based on these clip- 
pings. To Subscriber Vance, $6. 
—ED. 


Usage 


Sirs: 

In your issue of May 10 you mention 
“Herbert S. Hadley, former Governor of 
Missouri,” and subsequently refer to him 
as “Governor Hadley.” Why Governor? 
He was indeed governor of Missouri, but 
that was nearly 20 years ago. Why not 
ex-Governor Hadley? Or, more timely per- 
haps, Chancellor Hadley, for he is at 
present Chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

WitLarD S. DEMING 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass. E 

The custom of calling men by 
titles which once they bore, is in 
good usage.—ED. 


Not too Bulky 


Sirs: 

Signora Caruso, proprietress of a moun- 
tain-top inn—famous for its home-grown 
wine and magnificent view—at Ravello, 
near Naples, asks me to tell you that 
TIME is better than any of the Continental 
magazines, and far, far superior to the 
Saturday Evening Post and Cosmopolitan. 
Mrs. Salisbury and I lunched at the Sig- 
nora’s on Sunday, and when I went into 
her little office to settle my bill I noticed 
her thumbing through the pages of a 
January issue of Time. I cannot tell you 
that she appreciates its editorial excellence 
but she has found it perfect for filing 
the sheets of revenue stamps that the 
Italian government requires on hotel and 
restaurant bills. The Post and Cosmo 
were too bulky, but she had cut the edges 
of TIME and indexed the sheets so that she 
could turn without hesitation to the par- 
ticular denominations of stamp she needed. 
I am sure your advertisers will be glad to 
learn that Time is so long-lived and has 
this demonstrable superiority to older publi- 
cations. 

PHILIP S. SALISBURY 

En route to Tunis 


Coconuts 


Sirs: 

I have read “How the Elephant got his 
Tail”—but—[Time, April 19, THE CABINET] 
when did the coconut get a ‘kernel’? 


C. E. PERSONS 
Sausalito, Calif. 


TIME referred to the hard globu- 
lar juice-filled core of white meat 
backed by a _ tough brown in- 
tegument, which may be extracted 
intact from the fibrous husk of the 
coconut. This globe constitutes the 
seed of cocos nucifera, as do the 
“kernels” of other nuts of other 
trees. The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica refers to the globe as “nucleus 
or kernel.”—Eb. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 








Not a trace of infection 
The dentist is equipped to detect the 
minutest indication of trouble in the 
mouth. He can Pee serious teeth 
decay and search out hidden poison 
kets dangerous to the health. See 

im at least twice a year if for nothing 
more than to get a clean bill of health. 


Pyorrhea attacks 


4 out of 5 


Four out of five of your friends past forty, and 
many younger, succumb to the assault of grim 
pyorthea. And carelessness alone is to blame. 

Resolve today to remove pyorrhea’s menace by 
brushing teeth and gums regularly night and 
morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Forhan’s keeps pyorrhea away or checks its 
course if used regularly and used in time. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists 
use to fight pyorrhea. 

It is a pleasant tasting dentifrice the entire 
family likes. It firms the gums and keeps them 
= and healthy. It cleanses the teeth thorough- 
y and gives them that sparkling whiteness which 
is such an asset to your smile. 

Remember, four out of five is pyorrhea’s count. 
Delay may mean no end of trouble and expense. 
Why not start today with Forhan’s as a safeguard? 
At all druggists 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhanys 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE : IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 

























Winners of Life's Richest Prize 


They banished constipation— 

skin and stomach dtsorders— 

found vital, glorious health— 
by eating one national food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. N-19, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York, 

eT nn 


“LAST DECEMBER, there appeared a blotch of 
little blisters at one corner of my mouth. They 
gradually spread on my face. I decided to try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I can truthfully say, that, 
aside from clearing up the acne, it has improved my 
health in general. I am thankful for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.” Gerrrupe Scupper, Detroit, Mich. 






























* YOU LOOK SO MUCH BET- 
TER than we, who have had vaca- 
tions, do,’ remarked several of my 
teachers today. ‘Is it the arduous 
work of summer school or prosper- 
ity that agrees with you?’ The 
truth is that I am nowa regular 
consumer of a product that I had 
known for years without realizing 
its health-giving properties. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has cured the 
constipation that sapped my 
strength for so long. Today I feel 
like a new man.” 
Cuartes F, Wits, 
Baltimore, Md. 





















“AFTER FOUR YEARS’ SER- 
VICE in Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands, I suffered greatly from in- 
digestion. In fact, I had no desire 
to eat, and the mere sight of food 
nauseated me. Nothing I took 
gave real relief. A friend suggested 
that I take a couple of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast cakes daily—I did. 
In about a month the attacks of 
indigestion had disappeared. I en- 
joyed my food. I was soon my old 
self again. Since then I have had 
wonderful health and a clear com- 
plexion—all due to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.” Louis B. Tuomas, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 














THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire 
system — aids digestion — clears the skin— 
banishes constipation. Start eating it today. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIX us, 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


«_ An executive order signed May 
8, but not made public until last 
week, made a noteworthy stir in 
Washington: 

“In order that they may more 
efficiently function in the enforce- 
ment of the national prohibition act, 
any state, county, or municipal offi- 
cer may be appointed, at a nominal 
rate of compensation, as_prohibi- 
tion officer of the Treasury De- 
partment to enforce the provisions 
of the national prohibition act and 
acts supplemental thereto in states 
and territories, except in those 
states having constitutional or stat- 
utory provision against state offi- 
cers holding office under the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

The effect of the order will be to 
enable local constables and sheriffs, 
serving as dollar-a-year men under 
the U. S. Treasury Department, not 


General to attend a luncheon of the 
Senate Ladies’ Club. Luncheon was 
served on small tables in the gar- 
den with Mrs. New, Mrs. Kellogg, 
Mrs. Moses, Mrs. Wadsworth, Mrs. 
Caraway, Mrs. Bayard, Mrs. Bing- 
ham as _ hostesses. 

C= An enterprising Vermont man- 
ufacturer endeavored to gain pub- 
licity for his firm by sending two 
complete sets of golf clubs to the 
White House, one for the President, 
the other for Mrs. Coolidge. It is 
well known that the President does 
not play nor-does Mrs. Coolidge. 

@ Senator Borah, Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, called at the White House 
and agreed with the President to 
bring up the Lausanne Treaty with 
Turkey for ratification. It is cer- 
tain to provoke a bitter debate be- 
cause it abolishes extra-territorial 
rights for citizens of the U. S. in 
Turkey. The treaty has been pend- 
ing in the Senate for over a year. 


ARR OP. yids 


ident last ion "EWS of them a 
little tardily: 


To Gerardo Machado: “Accept 
my cordial felicitations on _ this 
national anniversary of the Repub- 
lie of Cuba.” 

To Victor Emmanuel: “With a 
feeling of satisfaction at the con- 
nection of one of my own country- 
men with the cxploit, I desire to 
offer to Your Majesty my congratu- 
lations on the important participa- 
tion in the Amundsen expedition to 
the North Tole by an Italian air- 
ship and the son of Italy who pilot- 
ed it. To Commander Nobile’s sci- 
entific skill is doubtless due, in 
large measure, the success of this 
hazardous and historic undertak- 
ing.” 

To Haakon: “Gratified at the 
news of the safe arrival of Cap- 
tain Amundsen and his associates 
in Alaska, I desire to offer to Your 
Majesty and people of Norway my 
congratulations on the _— success 
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thesis ended very neatly in the 
port of Lése Majesté: 


“Calvin Coolidge is pretty sins 
of a child in the hands of his wife 
and his exterior frigidity is not 
refiected in his home life. If it 
were, she would laugh him out of 
ies 

“She does not dress well. Her 
choice of models seems to some 
women inexplicable, for her tone 
combinations clash violently among 
one another and with her own col- 
oring. . . . Perhaps, if she had 
an individual income, she could do 
better; at least she would not have 
to exclaim to society reporters at 
White House receptions: ‘Don’t be 
looking me over. I’ve worn this 
gown at two other receptions.’ 

“Her forte is her naturalness. 
She has refused to be dazzled by 
her position and has gone on being 
herself, Florence Harding tried 
to act up to her job and Edith 
Galt Wilson assumed extra-legal 
prerogatives; but neither was pop- 
ular. . 

“Her enjoyment never abates 
over stories that her husband is a 
mystery. He is as transparent to 
her as any of the big White House 
windows through which venture- 
some owls, believing what they see 
in the newspapers, may fly in quest 
of nocturnal postgraduate courses 
in the art of appearing wise 
through silence... . 

“Her own mother objected* to 
her marrying Calvin Coolidge. Mrs. 
Goodhue has been quoted as having 
said she ‘never liked that man 
from the day Grace married him, 
and the fact he’s become President 
of the U. S. makes no difference.’ 

“Grace Coolidge seems to have 
gone back a long way for her psy- 
chology of marriage. .. . He may 
not be all that she desired in her 
romantic moments, he may be boor- 
ish around the house, but after all, 
the progressive social esteem accru- 
ing to the wife of a Nortaamp- 
ton Mayor, a Massachusetts Gov- 
ernor, a President of the U. S., i 
not hard to take. ... 

“The First Lady accepts her hus- 
band as he stands. She has her 
rows in private. Few have heard 





*It is unfair of the New Yorker to im- 
ply that there is any lack of cordiality 
between the President and his mother-in- 
law. In July, 1924, Mrs. hue joined 
her daughter and son-in-law to go to the 
funeral of her grandson Calvin Jr.; in 
March, 1925, she visited the White House 
for the President’s inauguration; in August, 
1925, the President and Mrs. Coolidge mo- 
toring from Plymouth to Swampscott paused 
at Northampton to visit Mrs. Goodhue; 
and only last April the occupants of the 
White House sent Mrs. Goodhue a radio set 
for her diversion. 


her complain in public of his lack 
of deference. . 

“There is another tale of a 
White House dinner. Mrs. Coolidge 





THE PRESIDENT’S MOTHER-IN-LAW 


“The fact he’s President makes no 
difference!” 


was in a lively mood; she had 
attended a concert—the Philadel- 
phia' Orchestra, Paderewski, or 
Jeritza—and was quite enthusias- 
tic . . . until the President, laying 
down a fork and drawing a nap- 
kin across his lips, interjected: 

“‘T can’t understand why you 
keep running around to these musi- 
cales when there are five pianos 
right here in the White House.’ 

“Guests were embarrassed. Grace 
Coolidge was not. She leaned over 
so as to see around a floral cen- 
trepiece and, looking the President 
squarely in the eye, said with a 
smile, ‘Oh, tut, tut!’ ” 


THE CABINET 


“4 Private Like the Rest” 


Dwight Filley Davis, Secretary 
of War, was last week consulted by 
the Adjutant General of the Army. 
The General held an application 
in his hand for admission to a citi- 
zens’ military training camp and 
signed, “Dwight F. Davis Jr., 
student, St. Mark’s School, South- 
borough, Mass.” 

To what camp would the Sec- 
retary of War like the _ recruit 
sent? 


Cried the Secretary: “Show him 
no favors. He must be a private 
like the rest!” 


THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


@ Adopted a resolution authoriz- 
ing an investigation by a _ special 
committee of campaign funds and 
expenditures in this year’s prima- 
ries and elections. (See below, “The 
Golden Apple.’’) 

@ Passed a Civil Service retire- 
ment bill providing for maximum 
annuities of $1,200 a year. (Bill 
went to joint conference.) 


The House— 


(Passed a bill providing $30,000,- 
000 to be spent during three years 
in aid of 27,000 disabled War vet- 
erans. (Bill went to the Senate.) 
@ Defeated after an acrimonious 
debate the Haugen farm relief bill, 
by vote of 212 to 167, 


The Golden Apple 


The situation when the famed 
gentleman, Paris, who later alien- 
ated the affections of Menelaus’ 
wife, was made to choose among 
three ladies, Hera, Athene and 
Aphrodite, was last week reversed: 
Pennsylvania had her choice of 
three gentlemen. As _ the three 
ladies respectively made Paris an 
offering of power, of martial glory 
and of the fairest woman on earth, 
so the three gentlemen each made 
an offer. Mr. Pepper came offer- 
ing the glory of supporting the Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Pinchot offered 
the fierce pleasure of fighting for 
bone-dry prohibition. Mr. Vare of- 
fered the most inspiring of bever- 
ages—beer and wine. 

Pennsylvania walked before them 
—Senator, Governor and Represen- 
tative—examining tentatively their 
gifts, and holding in her hands be- 
hind her back the award of the 
Republican nomination to the Sen- 
ate. Then, laughingly, she tossed 
the golden apple to Mr. Vare. 

All in vain was it that Secretary 
Mellon had gone back to Pittsburgh, 
crying: “Pennsylvania never had a 
more faithful public official nor one 
who has more clearly earned renomi- 
nation”—Mr. Pepper polled only 
485,000 votes. Allin vain was it that 
Mr. Pinchot rallied’ the church 
forces to his side and called to his 
coal miner friends—they cast but 
320,000 votes for him. Mr. Vare, 
secure in his control of the Phila- 
delphia machine and failing to gain 
a majority in most of the rest of 
the state, yet gathered with the 
single cry of “Beer” about 90,000 
votes more than Mr. Pepper, almost 
255,000 votes more than Mr. Pin- 
chot. 

The Significance. Representative 
Vare is the boss of Philadelphia 
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politics. Without his great majori- 
ty in his own city he could not have 
won, As it was, he did not have 
a majority of the 1,400,000 votes 
east. If Mr. Pinchot, the ardent 
Dry, had not decided to enter the 
field as a third, it is most unlikely 
that Vare would have won. So, 
fundamentally, it was the act of a 
Dry which nominated a Wet. 

The Drys claim that it was be- 
cause the Dry vote was split that 
Mr. Vare won. But their argument 
is not convincing. Undoubtedly 
many votes in the Pittsburgh region 
which the Mellon organization 
swung to Pepper, would on a pure 
Wet and Dry issue have been Wet. 
And it is even likely that Mr. 
Pinchot got some normally Wet 
votes among the miners. The fac- 
tors which tend to emphasize the 
Wetness of Vare’s victory are that 
in Philadelphia 14 of the 15 silk- 
stocking wards, which ordinarily 
the local machine is sure to find op- 
posing it, turned round and voted 
for Mr. Vare, and that in the whole 
state, despite the opposition of 
nearly every newspaper, despite the 
fact that the Philadelphia machine 
has little power outside its baili- 
wick, there were enough votes to 
give Vare a handsome plurality. It 
does not seem that Mr. Vare could 
possibly have been nominated. if it 
had not been for his issue. 

The Future. Normally a Repub- 
lican nomination in Pennsylvania is 
as good as an election. This time 
there is, however, the possibility 
that Pinchot will bolt the Repub- 
lican ticket either to run as an in- 
dependent or to join forces with the 
Democrats who nominated William 
B. Wilson (Secretary of Labor un- 
der the President of the same sur- 
name). In any event it will take 
an heroic effort if a Republican 
nominee is to be beaten in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The Upshot in the Senate. The 
whole trouble in the Senate started 
when Senator Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi, aided by Senator Cara- 
way, began one of his Republican- 
baiting speeches in his best style: 

Mr. Harrison: “Mr. President, I 
do not know just what the latest 
returns are from the Keystone 
State.” 

Mr. King: “The arch has 
crumbled.” 

Mr. Harrison: “Yes; the arch 
has crumbled, for some two or 
three hours ago it was reported 
that Mr. Vare, against whom the 
administration inveighed and in a 
mad effort to defeat sent into Penn- 
sylvania its strongest champions 
and friends, was leading for the 
nomination by some 107,000 votes. 
It was thought all along that he 
would carry Philadelphia, but it 
seems that he not only got all the 
votes in Philadelphia, the home of 
our good friend, the present incum- 
bent, the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Pepper], but it looks 
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like he is carrying Pittsburgh, the 
home city of Andrew Mellon and 
Jim Davis and Davie Reed... . 

“T dislike to mention the name 
‘Newberry,’ because the election is 
so close at hand, and that name is 
such a nightmare to certain Sen- 
ators over there who are coming 
up for re-election this year, especi- 
ally my friend Cameron of Arizona; 
my friend Senator Cummins of 
Iowa; my genial friend Curtis of 
Kansas, the leader on the other 
side; Edge of New Jersey, although 
he pulled through last year; Ernst 
of Kentucky; Gooding from out in 
Idaho; Hale from Maine—he 
weathered the storm—” 

__Mr, Reed of Missouri: “Mr. Pres- 
ident, what is this—a funeral ora- 
tion?” 

Mr. Harrison: “Yes; for the vari- 
ous Senators whose names I am 
now mentioning.” 

Mr. Reed of Missouri: “The Sen- 
ator’s voice is getting so pathetic 
that it almost brings tears to my 
eyes.” 

- Mr. Harrison: “My tender heart 
goes out to my brethren over there. 
I must commiserate with them. 
Then, Harreld from Oklahoma; 
Lenroot from -Wisconsin; McKinley 
—but, alas, he is gone; Oddie— 
oh, if he could recall it now; Short- 
ridge—oh, this is the one time he 
refuses to give me his smiles; 
Smoot—he continues to read when 
I mention his name—he is trying 
to preoccupy his mind; he wants 
to forget it; Stanfield—I am sorry 
he is not in the Chamber; Wads- 
worth—well, it might not hurt him; 
nothing can; Warren; Watson of 
Indiana—he will hear more about 
it during this fall; Weller—poor 
Weller; and Willis, whose oppo- 
nent may be a lady. And Pepper 
—oh, what a hurricane. No more 
are the people of Pennsylvania to 
be served that brand-.of seasoning. 

“Those are the names of Sena- 
tors, most of them coming up for 
re-election this year, who voted for 
Newberry; and here is the article 
that Leo Sack wrote about the 
Pennsylvania situation: 

“It was charged in the New- 
berry contest that expenditures in 
his behalf exceeded $200,000. His 
manager admitted $195,000. In 
Pennsylvania the George Wharton 
Pepper forces are spending $2,000,- 
000, it is conservatively estimated 
by well-posted politicians, veteran 
political reporters and officeholders. 
Some think the expenditures may 
reach $5,000,000.’ ” 

Mr. Caraway: “The Senator is 
a very able lawyer. Can my 
friend Pepper now sue the people 
who got his money and did not 
deliver, and recover? He ought to 
have some kind of forum where 
he can get his money’s worth.” 

Mr. Harrison: “To paraphrase a 
legal term, may I say, ‘One who 
comes into court must come with 
clean hands.’ But in Mellon he has 


a friend who knows how to sue. 
My friend from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] will agree to that.” 

Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania: “I 
want to say a word about the 
Senator’s strictures on the ex- 
penditures in Pennsylvania. The 
Senator forgets, I think, that the 
population of Pennsylvania is over 
9,000,000 people, and all of our 
adults who are citizens are per- 
mitted to vote. In the Senator’s 
home State, where three-fourths of 
the adult citizens are disfranchised, 
it doubtless is not necessary to 
spend a dollar.” 

Mr. Harrison: “I would not be 
surprised if some of this money 
that was expended in Pennsylvania 
was spent in getting some of those 
voters from Mississippi up there 
to ri out on yesterday.” [Laugh- 
ter. 

“I am through, Mr. President.” 

Then it was that Senator Jim 
Reed sprung a surprise, and for 
once the fighting Missourian had 
the Democrats behind him to a 
man. He called a resolution or- 
dering a special committee of five 
Senators to investigate campaign 
expenditures, a committee on which 
there should be two regular Re- 
publicans, one Progressive Republi- 
can and two Democrats—giving the 
opposition the majority. 

The other Reed, David of Penn- 
sylvania, objected to consideration 
of the resolution. The vote was 
45 for and 34 against considera- 
tion. A moment later another roll 
call was held and the resolution 
was passed 59 to 13. In both cases 
only regular Republicans voted in 
the negative. Of the 34 regular 
Republicans who first voted “no”, 
14—Butler, Cameron, Cummins, 
Curtis, Dale, Gooding, Harreld, 
Jones (Washington), McMaster, 
Pine, Stanfield, Weller, Williams 
and Willis—changed to “yes” on 
the second vote. And seven others 
simply left the Chamber and did 
not vote the second time—Watson, 
Robinson (Ind.), Deneen, Keyes, 
Norbeck, Capper and Reed (Pa.). 

Jim Reed rose once again grimly 
to his feet: “Mr. President, I 
arise merely to call attention to the 
fact that between the time we 
voted to take up the resolution and 
the time we voted on its adoption, 
as nearly as I can estimate, there 
was a lapse of only about seven 
minutes and three-quarters,  in- 
cluding the time consumed by the 
roll call.... The fact is that 34 
of you voted against taking up the 
resolution; and then 21 of you— 
and I am going to drop into the 
vernacular—‘welched’ inside of 
seven and _ three-quarter min- 
utes... 

“A few weeks ago a primary 
election was held in Illinois. It 
has been charged by many people 
that one of the candidates expended 
from a million to a million and a 
half dollars in that primary. Even 
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then he went down to defeat.... 
The press today states, and the 
statement is not categorically de- 
nied, that there was on yesterday 
and the few preceding days ex- 
pended in the Pennsylvania prim- 
ary from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
If the charge be true, every man 
concerned in it ought to be speedily 
tried and sent to the penitenti- 
Ses 
“If, sir, you were to muster be- 
fore me the murderer with blood- 
wet hands, the thief in possession 
of his loot, the highwayman armed 
with bludgeon and pistol, the fire- 
bug with his torch, the burglar 
with dark lantern and jimmy, and 
if you were to place with that 
assembly of rogues the wretch who 
had corrupted an election, I would 
unhesitatingly declare the corrup- 
tionist the blackest scoundrel of 
them all. I would so say because 
the man who attacks the founda- 
tions of his Government and there- 
by assails the very structure of 
society is the greater criminal, the 
more intolerable villain, for his 
criminality poisons the soul of the 
Nation.” 

Within a few minutes Vice Presi- 
dent appointed the investigating 
committee: Reed of Missouri and 
Bayard (Democrats), LaFollette 
(Progressive Republican), Reed of 
Pennsylvania and Deneen (Repub- 
licans). But three of these prompt- 
ly withdrew—Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, Deneen and Bayard. In 
their places were appointed Fer- 
nald, Goff and King. Fernald 
withdrew and Mr. Dawes named 
McNary. The reason for the num- 
erous withdrawals’ were chiefly 
eonnected with the coming cam- 
paign. 


In Oregon 


Before the shouting over the 
Pennsylvania primaries had died 
away, the fate of another Repub- 
lican Senator was sealed by ballot 
in Oregon. There Robert N. Stan- 
field was up for renomination. The 
nomination race turned into a free- 
for-all for the Republicans. There 
were eight candidates, including 
one Senator, one woman and one 
Wet (Oregon is prevailingly Dry). 
The Senator had against him an 
incident in a café in Baker, Ore., 
last fall (TIME, Sept. 28), when he 
was arrested for drunkenness and 
never appeared in court to face the 
charge. 

Frederick Steiwer, a state Sen- 
ator, ran first with something over 
40,000 votes, and Mr. Stanfield 
came second, more than 10,000 votes 
behind; the six others trailed. 

Senator Stanfield is the third 
Administration Senator to go by 
the board, to become a lame duck: 
first McKinley of [Illinois (Tims, 
April 26), then Pepper of Penn- 
sylvania, then Stanfield. 


ARMY & NAVY 
No Error 


Several ignorant editors were 
shocked last week by what they 
conceived as an anachronism—a 





GENERAL SHERIDAN 
1831-1888 


cable despatch from Rome announc- 
ing that Mrs. Philip H. Sheridan, 





© Keystone 
Mrs. SHERIDAN 
. 88 years later 


wife of the great cavalry leader, 
had had an audience with Pope 
Pius. But it was no anachronism. 

In 1831 “Little Phil’ Sheridan 


was born in Albany, N. Y. He had 
been graduated from West Point, 
had served in the Far West, had 
been a Quartermaster Captain in 
the Civil War, a Cavalry Colonel, 
had stormed Missionary Ridge, had 
fought with Jeb Stuart in the bat- 
tle in which the latter was killed, 
had beaten General Early in the 
Shenandoah Valley, had had his 
famous 20 miles to Cedar Creek to 
turn defeat to victory, had been 
at Appomattox Court House, had 
commanded in the Southwest after 
the war, had fought the Indians, 
had gone t» Germany and observed 
the war of 1870, before in 1874 he 
took to wife a charming little 
brunette, just out of school, the 
daughter, sister, wife (and now 
widow) of soldiers. 

Then “Little Phil” was 48, and 
his five-foot-six-inch frame 
(shrunken at one time during his 
arduous campaigning to 130 Ib.) 
“had now begun to fill and curve 
with adipose.*...” His face was 
florid. ...Irene M. Rucker, his 
little bride, also a devout Catholic, 
was a score of years younger. For 
14 years they lived together, and 
had four children, and then, death- 
ly ill, Sheridan received from Con- 
gress the full rank of General, a 
rank which he held until his death 
two months later.+ 

It is now nearly 38 years later 
and Mrs. Philip Henry Sheridan, 
kneels and devoutly kisses the 
ringed finger of Pius XI. 


Reduced 


Alexander S. Williams, Colonel 
U. S. M. C., was sentenced last 
week, sentenced because found 
guilty of having had too many 
cocktails one evening in San 
Diego when he entertained his 
commanding officer, Brigadier 
General Smedley D. Butler (Ti1MgE, 
May 3). Secretary Wilbur an- 
nounced: “Light sentence was 
given on the recommendation of 
General Lejeune, commandant of 
the marine corps, who asked leni- 
ency because it was the Colonel’s 
first offense.” 

What the sentence consisted of 
was “reduction of four numbers in 
grade,” meaning that Colonel Wil- 
liams now stands No. 22 instead of 
No. 18 in the queue of Colonels 
waiting to be made Brigadier Gen- 
erals. He will have to wait in line 
about six months or a year more 
than he would had he not invited 
General Butler to his party that 
night. Later, Colonel Williams was 
transferred from San Diego to San 
Francisco, put in charge of the 
western recruiting service. 





*From The Life of General Philip H. 
Sheridan, by Frank A. Burr and Richard 
J. Hinton. 

+The full rank of General has been held 
by only five Americans: Washington, Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Pershing. 
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“No Chewing in Ranks” 

Secretary of the Navy 
last week, after consulting with the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, the Bu- 
reau of Navigation and the Office 
of Naval Operations, and after ma- 





N. E. A. 


WRIGLEY 


Gum MAN 
“Good morals in the Navy” 


ture consideration, issued an order. 
The order permits—for the first 
time since 1911, when it was for- 
bidden—the sale of chewing gum to 
sailors in the stores aboard ship. 

In 1911 gum was removed from 
the list of articles permissible for 
sale in ships’ stores. The action 
was taken on the recommendation 
of Captain, now Rear Admiral, Wil- 
liam F, Fullam. Mr. Fullam called 
attention to the fact that men were 
often penalized for chewing gum in 
ranks or at quarters. He argued: 
“Tf men are encouraged to form 
this habit on “board ship, the Navy 
deliberately invites them to do 
something one minute for which 
they may be punished the next. 
This is not right.” 

Gum manufacturers argued that 
it was no worse to sell chewing 
gum on shipboard than to sell 
chewing tobacco, which has always 
been sold. They argued that a piece 
of chicle, delicately flavored and in- 
jected into the mouth of a gob (ex- 
cept when in ranks) not only was 
harmless, but promoted efficiency 
and “good morals.” 

It was Senator McKinley, lame 
duck from Illinois, who finally pre- 
vailed upon the higher officers of 
the Navy to believe these argu- 
ments. At least one of Senator 
McKinley’s constituents (William 
Wrigley Jr. of Chicago) grinned 
broadly. He has always been in 
favor of good morals in the Navy. 


Wilbur 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


In Vermont, onetime (1900-02) 
Governor William Wallace Stickney 
announced his candidacy for the 
Republican nomination for Senator 
against Porter H. Dale, the incum- 
bent. The interest in Stickney’s 
candidacy rests on a number of 
facts: 1) Senator Dale has not 
been a very close supporter of the 
President. 2) Governor Stickney is 
a cousin of the President and 
was chosen by him to administer 
his father’s estate. 3) Mr. Stickney 
is also a law partner of Attorney 
General Sargent. 


Secretary of War Dwight Filley 
Davis received a letter from Rep- 
resentative Rankin, Democrat from 
Mississippi. The Congressman first 
related that in the Robert E. Lee 
mansion at Arlington, Va., there 
hangs an autographed copy of a 
speech by Robert G. Ingersoll. This, 
said the Congressman, “is offensive 
to every decent, loyal, self-respect- 
ing individual from the South... 
an unusual and unnecessary des- 
ecration” of the Lee mansion. 


The War Department last week 
made an official communiqué. Two 
weeks ago, four carrier pigeons of 
the Navy were released in Chi- 
cago. Each carried a message ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of War: 

“This commemorates the opening 
of Chicago’s municipal air port. 
Chicago has provided facilities for 
the landing of airplanes and the 
War Department is invited to avail 
itself of this opportunity. 

[Signed] 
WILLIAM E. DEVER, MAyor.” 

One of the pigeons arrived in 
Washington two days later, a sec- 
ond followed. A third flew into a 
wire en route, was injured, will re- 
cover. The fourth flew against the 
tower of a Methodist church in 
Virginia near the Capitol: “Dead 
in the line of duty.” 


WOMEN 


Like Ferguson 
John W. Langley was elected 
some two years ago to serve in the 


present Congress as a represen- 
tative from Kentucky. He never 


took office. He was convicted of 
conspiracy to violate the prohibi- 
tion law and is now in Atlanta 
Penitentiary. Last week his wife 
proclaimed that she would stand 
in the Republican primary in Aug- 
ust for election to her husband’s 
seat. She maintains his innocence, 
and (like Governess Ferguson of 


Texas) fights to vindicate her hus- 
band. 


Candor 


Last week Mayor Dever of Chi- 
cago addressed the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs: 

“I don’t want to say anything 
unpleasant. Let me remind you, 
however, that before you were giv- 
en the franchise it was urged that 
woman suffrage would bring purity 
and cleanliness into public office. 

“I am wondering if our hopes 
have been justified. I don’t think 
they have. It is not chargeable to 
women any more than to men, and 
I want it understood I favor the 
franchise to women as their nat- 
ural right. . . . This is no time 
for empty compliments. If we 
cannot now have clean government 





MAYOR DEVER 
“This is no time for compliments! 


yo? 


in Illinois and Chicago with organi- 
zations like these great women’s 
clubs to help us, what can we do? 
. .. Woman with her franchise has 
proved a disappointment. She is 
not taking advantage of the op- 
portunities placed in her hands. 
She has failed to come up to ex- 
pectations,” 
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THE LEAGUE 


At Geneva ; 


The proceedings of the Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission* at 
Geneva (T1ME, May 24) got under 
way last week with the election to 
its presidency of Jonkheer J. Lou- 
don, onetime Foreign Minister of 
the Netherlands. Interest at once 
centered upon the pronouncements 
of Hugh Simpson Gibson, repre- 
senting the U. 8., and Count von 
Bernstorff, head of the German 
delegation—the former grave and 
earnest, the latter in festive mood. 


U. S. Proposals. Mr. Gibson’s 
speech was couched in general 
terms prudently chosen to convey 
his meaning without rubbing Con- 
tinental sensibilities the wrong 
way. He keynoted the Administra- 
tion’s disarmament policy on four 
points: 

1) Ample time and patience 
must be allowed for the considera- 
tion of “general abstract princi- 
ples” of disarmament. (A _ conces- 
sion to the Latin nations’ view 
that “disarmament” must “logical- 
ly” take into account the “poten- 
tial armaments” possessed by the 
nations: e.g., dye factories instantly 
convertible into poison gas plants, 
etc.) 


2) Every effort must concur- 
rently be made “to isolate from the 
general problem as many concrete 
questions as possible and then deal 
with these definite questions in a 
direct and practical way.” (A rec- 
ognition of the British thesis that 
“practically” disarmament can ef- 
fect only “actual armaments”: i.e., 
soldiers, guns, warships, etc.) 


8) The U. S. Government gives 
as its opinion: “The conditions pre- 
vailing in different regions of the 
world are so varied and so many 
divergent factors are involved that- 
constructive achievement in the 
matter of limitation of land arma- 
ment appears to lie in the conclu- 
sion of regional agreements rather 
than in an effort to work out a 
general plan for limitation appli- 
cable to the whole world.” (Obvi- 
ously this lines up the U. S. with 
the British rather than the Latin 
viewpoint, and recalls the “Geneva 
Protocol” (TIME, Oct. 13, 1924, 
et seq.) by which the Latin na- 
tions hoped to “put teeth into the 
League.” Britain, aware that the 
U. S. possesses an antipathy to 
joining a league whose “teeth” 
might become U. S. soldiers, side- 
tracked the Protocol, for which 
was substituted the “regional” 
Locarno security agreements. The 
Latin nations continue to protest 
that teeth must be put into the 


*Its full and descriptive title: The 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference, being a Commission to 
prepare for a Conference on the Reduc- 
tion and Limitation of Armaments. 





League before it can bite the 
armed enemies of peace.) 

4) “With respect to naval arma- 
ment, it may be noted that, while 
a substantial part of the program 
presented to the Washington confer- 
ence by the American Government 
was realized, no agreement was 


reached as to the limitation of com-- 





HERR VON BERNSTORFF 
“But is not war now impossible?” 


petitive building of naval craft other 
than capital ships and aircraft car- 
riers. The American Govern- 
ment would welcome any steps 
which might tend to the fur- 
ther limitation of competitive 
naval construction.” (Widely in- 
terpreted last week as a_ hint 
at the Administration’s reputed de- 
sire to hold another Was! ington 
conference for naval disarmament, 
while land disarmament is  pro- 
ceeded with at Geneva.) 

German Irony. Since Germany, 
a disarmed nation, can profit only 
by the disarmament of her poten- 
tial foes, the German delegation 
had every incentive to further the 
proceedings at Geneva last week 
and made good use of its oppor- 
tunities—Herr von Bernstorff de- 
claring, for example, that the Ger- 
man foreign policy “is now com- 
pletely dominated by the spirit of 
Locarno.” 

None the less, the many obvious 
grounds of dissent at Geneva last 
week among Germany’s onetime 
enemies, gave Count von Bern- 
storff an opportunity for polite but 
insidious irony which he was un- 
able to resist. The Count, whose 
vivid charm of manner won him 
much social popularity in Wash- 





*His subordinate military and naval at- 
taches, von Papen and Boy-Ed, directed 
most of the “Teutonic plots.” (See Gerr- 
MANY, “Boy-Ed Coming ?’’) 





ington before his ‘“undiplomatic’”* 
intrigues as pre-War German Am- 
bassador were discovered, arose at 
Geneva last week and spoke with 
a malicious twinkle in his eye: 
“The delegates should apply to 
their nations the same rules which 
they applied in disarming Ger- 
many.... Talk of ‘regional se- 
curity’ would seem slightly out of 
place in this discussion, though we 
Germans sympathize with those 
who seek security, having none our- 
selves. ... But is not war now 
impossible? Has not the League 
changed all that? Unfortunately 
some of the delegates are talking 
as though the date were 1914.” 


Developments. M. Paul-Boncour 
(France) and Viscount Cecil (Brit- 
ain) decorously renewed the argu- 
mentative contest over “pot¢::tial’”’ 
and “actual” disarmament which 
they voiced publicly at the Decem- 
ber League Council session (TIME, 
Dec. 21). It was deemed prudent 
to thrash these differences out in 
committees, two of which were 
accordingly formed. Late  des- 
patches reported that the Japanese 
representative, Baron Matsudaira, 
was discussing privately with Mr. 
Gibson the possibility of another 
Washington naval conference. 

It was made clear by all con- 
cerned last week that the work 
begun at Geneva is of a prelimi- 


nary and academic character, that . 


it may properly be expected to pro- 
ceed for perhaps a year or more 
without striking results. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Coal Strike Continues 


A well-sleeked motor purred in- 
to London last week, its hood piled 
high with sprays of lilac, armfuls 
of bluebells. As the car sped down 
Whitehall, slowed, turned into 
Downing Street, passing Londoners 
smiled at the genial Briton who 
beamed from the tonneau upon the 
world in general. It was like Pre- 
mier Baldwin, the Londoners told 
each other, to go motoring in the 
country for a few days, recreate 
himself thoroughly, and then re- 
turn to grapple with the coal 
strike, which continued last week 
despite the calling off of the great 
“general strike” (TIME, May 24). 


Deadlock. It soon became ap- 
parent that Premier Baldwin faced 
a titan’s task in attempting to 
mediate between the Coal Miners’ 
Federation and the Coal Owners’ 
Mining Association, both of which 
seemed disposed to bargain for 
terms more favorable to themselves 
than those embodied by the Bald- 
win Government in its post-“gen- 
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eral strike” proposal* for settling 
the coal strike. 

Representatives of both factions 
met in London, during the week, 
and rejected the Government plan, 
though leaving open the way to 
future negotiation. Both miners 
and operators opposed fiercely the 
Government proposal to place the 
adjustment of wages in the hands 
of a board whose neutral chair- 
man would have a casting vote 
over the equal representatives of 
mine capital and miner labor. 

Anxious to hold out as long as pos- 
sible, A. J. (“Emperor”) Cook, Sec- 
retary of the Coal Miners’ Federa- 
tion, took it upon himself to accept 
2,500,000 rubles ($1,250,000) which 
were cabled last week to the Brit- 
ish miners’ “strike fund” by Mos- 
cow labor groups. Britons tut-tut- 
ted at this, recalling how the Trade 
Union Council which directed 
the “general strike” had gained 
much approbation by refusing 
a similar Russian contribution 
(TIME, May 17). The Home Sec- 
retary, Sir William (“Jix”) Joyn- 
son-Hicks, thereupon created a sen- 
sation by announcing that the 
Trade Union Council could not 
have accepted the Russian gift in 
any case, because he had _ person- 
ally stopped the Soviet money 
transfer under the Emergency Pow- 
er Act. Sir William magnani- 
mously added that, although the 
Emergency Power Act was still 
in force, he would not stop money 
transfers to the Miners’ Federation, 
because their strike was “legal,” 
whereas, in his opinion, the “gen- 
eral strike” was not. 

Baldwin Chides. Premier Bald- 
win finally despatched letters to 
both the Owners’ Association and 
the Miners’ Federation upbraiding 
both impartially for their obstin- 
acy, declaring that the Govern- 
ment’s offer to supply financial 
aid while reconstruction of the coal 
industry is going on will be held 
open only 30 days. 

Strike Quips. The _ London 
Sketch opened a contest last week 
to discover “the wildest strike 
rumor.” A cheerful Ananias 
promptly submitted the following: 
“T heard during the strike that 
the King and Queen had fled to 
the U. S. after abdicating in favor 
of the Prince of Wales, who was 
oe said to have been assassinat- 
ed.” 

Chuckles were likewise rampant 
in London clubrooms at an alleged 
revelation of how the Government 
kept ultra-Tory organizations, the 
so-called “British Fascists,” from 
violently attacking the strikers. 





*(TimE, May 24.) It envisions the tem- 
porary acceptance by the miners of a 
lowered wage to be set by a National 
(Coal) Wage (Revision) Board, and a 
‘imited amount of Government financial 
aid while the coal industry is being re- 
organized on lines laid down by the Royal 


Coal Commission (Time, March 22). 





When the .“Fascists” reported for 
strike duty they were told that 
more trucks were _ imperatively 
needed to transport food supplies, 
and set to repairing several hun- 
dred vehicles from which “strikers” 


were alleged to have fiendishly 





Fascist FRANKAU 


Would give his “all” 
(See below) 


removed essential parts. Actually 
the Government experts had care- 
fully disabled the trucks. The 
Fascists, peacefully occupied in 
making repairs, were kept out of 
mischief, 


Frankau at Large 


Thinly disguised as an emissary 
of the English-Speaking Union, 
there has traveled through the 
U. S. of late weeks a small Semite, 
suavely overlaid with English pol- 
ish, whose errand is to tell Amer- 
cans about the staunch idealism of 
the British Conservative party. 
His modest, earnest accents have 
purred out over eager women’s 
club audiences, Daughters of the 
British Empire, gatherings of jour- 
nalists and at various hours and 
wave lengths of radio. 


He is Gilbert Frankau, with an 
old Etonian. necktie,* a charming 
manner with ladies, a gallant War 
record and a resolute hatred for 
Socialism. His utterances in the 
U. S. arent the late British strike 
were clarion calls to the banner of 
Premier Baldwin and gave the defi- 





*Blue-black with a silver stripe. 


nite impression that he, Frankau, 
was one of Baldwin’s most im- 
portant political colleagues and 
counselors.* 

In Cleveland, Gilbert Frankau 
explained his propagandist motive. 
“I love my country deeply,” said 
he. “I would give my all for her. 
I think I proved that some years 
ago.” (He was a captain of in- 
fantry and he still, contrary to 
British army reguiations, uses the 
title.) 

Before the National Press Club 
in Washington, he surveyed his au- 
dience after a brief introduction. 
“I do not want to bore you,” he 
protested, “with any personal his- 
tory of myself... .I do not think 
any person’s personality is as in- 
teresting as his jobyt ...I1 will 
say I came out of the War very 
nearly ruined in health and pock- 
Chis « « 

“I am going to tell you now a 
story which is the explanation of 
that anti-Socialist campaign which 
I have conducted in my own country 
for nearly three years, _ single- 
handed, since the War... .” And 
he reported how Historian-Novelist 
H. G. Wells—whose Socialism is 
largely of the parlor variety—had 
(sarcastically, ironically) said to 
him, when Frankau had promised 
the destruction of the German Em- 
pire: “Well, Frankau, I hope you 
break the British Empire too.” 
(While Frankau fought in Flanders 
the sedentary Wells had merely 
stayed at home writing Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees It Through and other 
literature.) 

Last fortnight Captain Frankau 
traveled to St. Louis. It seemed 
a good place to proclaim what 
sound old Tories were thinking over 
their port in the London clubs. In- 
cidentally, a convention of U. S. 
booksellers was in session there, to 
whom Frankau, who maintains that 
the national significance** of his 
novels has impressed “every one 
who can read in the British Isles,” 
would just say a word or two. 


But before the moment arrived 
for the booksellers’ toastmaster to 
introduce the unofficial representa- 
tive of British Conservatism, that 





*TimeE found Mr. Frankau’s latest novel, 
Masterson, “a novel-reader’s novel, splashed 
with color . « a good man’s education 
in riches, passion, love.”” (Time, May 3.) 
Other Frankau novels: Men, Maids and 
Mustard-Pot; Peter Jackson, Cigar Mer- 
chant; Life and Erica, 


+Captain Frankau’s job, outside’ of novel 
writing, is that of weekly political col- 
umnist for the Cockney-Tory Sunday Pic- 
torial. In the U. S. he recently gaped at 
the hanging of Murderer Gerald Chapman 
and described it for Publisher Hearst. 


**Frankau relates. how he prognosticated 
the General Strike “way back in 1923” 
but was, like Cassandra, ignored. He goes 
on to reveal that upon a proscription list 
found in a Communistic den his name 
stood second only to that of Winston 
Churchill. Third in line for the gibbet 
was Sir William (“Jix’) Joynson-Hicks, 
Home Secretary of Mr. Baldwin’s cabinet. 
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individual was overcome by the oc- 
casion. The hospitality had been 
too perfect. He arose in the midst 
of another speaker’s remarks, 
waved a glass of ginger ale reck- 
lessly aloft and said: 

“Let’s stop all this ome 
ing! Let’s get on with the dance! 
. .. I’m too full for utterance... 
but there’s one thing I’d like to 
say. It is a trifle strong; illus- 
trating what is wrong with your 
country. Before I tell it, any 
ladies not feeling very strong had 
best come and have some, er, gin- 
ger ale.” 

No ladies drew near him, how- 
ever, SO Captain Frankau proceeded 
to relate a “joke” which connois- 
seurs present declared was both an- 
cient, somewhat pointless and entire- 
ly offensive. 


In London, hearing this news 
and wondering how “that little 
writer chap” had ever been mis- 
taken in the States for an official 
Conservative representative, Con- 
servatives were irked, 


Proud Fishmongers 


To Billingsgate Market, London, 
the indigenous home of “Billings- 
gate,”* there came last week His 
Royal Highness’ Prince Albert 
Frederick Arthur George, Duke of 
York, second son to George V, R.I. 

The Prime Warden of the Bil- 
lingsgate Fishmongers Co., an in- 
stitution which flourished in the 
days of Robert Bruce (three cen- 
turies before the birth of Shakes- 
peare), proudly conducted the Duke 
of York to Fishmongers Hall. 


There the Duke was entertained 
at luncheon, was made an honor- 
ary fishmonger. Responding to the 
royal toast he said: “My brother, 
the Prince of Wales, and I repre- 
sent the fourth generation who 
have been members of the Fish- 
mongers Company, and I earnestly 
hope that it will be my good for- 
tune to see my daughter repre- 
sent the fifth.” 

Lusty fishmongers cheered, re- 
calling that the newborn Duchess 
(TimE, May 3) had her name offi- 
cially registered as “Elizabeth 
Alexandra Mary” last week. De- 
spatches announced that at her 
subsequent state christening she 
would wear the iace christening 
robe donned in infancy by George 
V and Edward of Wales. 

$British eclloquiaiism for gutter slang and 
plebeian profanity. 


POLAND 


Pilsudski Interviewed 


The pressmen sought “gruff and 
bluff” Marshall Josef  Pilsudski, 
who recently overthrew the Polish 
Government (TIME, May 24), at his 
General Staff Headquarters, 

Attired in his favorite garment— 
a faded uniform democratically 
without rank insignia of any kind— 
he loomed more than ever the 
fighter among his impressively and 
impeccably garmented staff. Peer- 
ing at the correspondents from be- 
neath his great eyebrows he re- 
plied to their request for an inter- 
view: 

“I am extremely tired. I want 
nothing but to sleep. For three 
days I have not slept or seen my 
wife and children. Had I a free 
moment I would use it to sleep and 
sleep again! But I have so many 
important things to do....I am 
quite surprised that we have suc- 
ceeded so quickly. Everything went 
like a stroke of lightning! There 
were extraordinary scenes in this 
unprecedented battle. As it was, 
the battle was often suspended to 
allow women and children to move 
out-of the way.” 

Cabinet. At Warsaw it was an- 
nounced that former Premier Count 
Skzrynski had refused at the last 
moment to become Foreign Min- 
ister in the new Bartel Cabinet 
(TIME, May 24), in which Marshall 
Pilsudski has been content to hold 
merely the War Ministry though 
actually the virtual dictator of 
Poland. The Cabinet, as finally an- 
nounced last week: 






Deputy Bartel........+00+ Premier and Rail- 
ways 

Marshal Pilsudski.......... War 

M. August Zaleski...... (Temporarily) For- 
eign Affairs 

General Mlodzianowski..]nterior 

M. Czechowicz..........0. Finance 

M. Jurkiewicz . -Labor 

M. Raczynski............ccc« Agriculture 


M. Hippolyte Gliwic....Commerce 
Professor Mikolowski- 


PomMorski  ....cccccccccrscorse Education 
M.  Broniewski..........+0+ Publis Works 
Professor Wenceslos 

MOKOWSKI  ccccesssceesseeeee Justice 


Premier Bartel, a non-Socialist 
Laborite, rose from the estate of a 
locomotive engineer in his youth 
to the chief professorship of physics 
at the Lwow Polytechnical Insti- 
tute. He won fame by his ef- 
ficient superintendence of Poland’s 
railway mobilization against the 


Soviets’ attempted invasion six 
years ago. Last week he an- 
nounced: 1) The Cabinet will at 


once convoke the National Assem- 
bly, which will elect a new Presi- 
dent who must be acceptable to 
Marshal Pilsudski. 2) The Cabinet 
will then resign, and the President 
will name a new Premier. 3) There- 
after Parliament will be prorogued 
by executive decree until a new 
general election can be held. 
Presidential Candidates. After 
much urging Marhsai Pilsudski fi- 


nally accepted the Socialist can- 


didacy. His personal friend and 
aide, Colonel Winiawa Delugosew- 
ski, discussed with correspondents 
the possibility that the Marshal 
might be set up as King or Dicta- 
tor by his almost fanatically loyal 
followers. Finally the Colonel 
said: “He will not take the dic- 
oe but personally I wish 
he would.” 

Rival Government? At Posen, 
General Haller, organizer of the 
Polish Legion in the U. S. during 
the World War, assembled some 10,- 
000 troops, which started to march 
on Warsaw early in the week to 
overthrow Pilsudski.. Late des- 
patches reported that this expedi- 
tion had been abandoned, that 
General Haller had been feted and 
decked with flowers: by Posenites, 
who were encouraging him to set 
up a rival government of Poland 
with their city as its capital. 

Referring to the Haller fiasco, 
Marshal Pilsudski declared to cor- 
respondents: “When they wanted 
to march on Warsaw I cut the 
railroad lines with my tank regi- 
ment and gave them time to think 
twice. At any rate, all the soldiers 
are for me, and my only enemies 
are the corrupt and factious gen- 
erals.” 

Later Pilsudski issued a procla-- 
mation: “Polish soldiers! I expect 
you to give the first example of 
patriotism; to cease all factional 
strife and unite in love for your 
country. If you cannot love me 
you at least will have to respect 
me.”’ 

Heroic Seizure. Early in the 
week General R. K. Ladkowski, ap- 
pointed “Commissioner of War- 
saw,” entered the Polish National 
Bank and calmly seized for Marshal 
_ 3,500,000 zlotys ($3872,- 
000). 


FRANCE 
Franc Up 


The france teetered sickeningly 
last week, plunged from 31% to 
the dollar to 35 1/3, steadied, 
gathered strength, skyrocketed to 
30%. Though explanations were 
many, two facts stood out sharply. 
Just before the franc’s toboggan, 
Finance Minister Péret was obliged 
to announce that pourparlers for 
definitely funding the Franco-Brit- 
ish debt had broken down between 
himself and Chancellor Winston 
Churchill of the British Exchequer 
at London. Conversely, the franc 
rose as soon as the French Cab- 
inet and the Bank of France an- 
nounced, after M. Péret’s return to 
Paris from London, that the French 
Government would, if necessary, 
employ the $100,000,000 Morgan 
loan, floated in 1924 (Timr, March 
24, 1924), to “peg” the franc at 
something like its value in the im- 
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merene past—roughly between 25 
an 5 

The Morgan loan has been re- 
peatedly declared “untouched” by 
the French Government. Naturally 
its use last week—if it was used— 
was carefully concealed lest spec- 
ulators gain an inkling of the ex- 
tent to which the Government is 
prepared to embark upon salvage 
operations, 


Typhus Epidemic 


Moroccan nobles uttered passion- 
ate but unavailing prayers, last 
week, as a typhus epidemic spread- 
ing from the Arab slums of Fez 
entered at last the cool and sump- 
tuous palace of the Sultan Mulai 
Yusef, where such luxuries as foun- 
tains, tinkling behind screens of 
marble fretwork, lull the inhabi- 
tants into a disregard of occasional 
vermin potentially laden with ty- 
phus bacilli. 

Hadj Ahmed-el-Mokri, son of the 
Sultan’s Grand Wazir (Prime Min- 
ister), was stricken with typhus 
among the first and lay in a dy- 
ing condition throughout the week. 
For any member of the potent 
Mokri family to be thus stricken 
would have caused a_ sensation 
throughout Morocco, but the gen- 
eral anxiety was made acute by 
the fact that Ahmed was the fav- 
orite nephew of famed and _ be- 
loved “Mokri the Blind,” for years 
the incorruptible and discerning ex- 
aminer of all maidens put forward 
by their families or tribes as can- 
didates for the Sultan’s harem. 

Former Sultan Mulai-Abd-el- 
Hafid (1908-12) first recognized the 
peculiar fitness of ‘“Mokri_ the 
Blind” for this post after he him- 
self had become wearied by the 
necessity of personally inspecting 
hundreds of quite unpresentable 
maidens, merely because custom de- 
creed that the Sultan alone of men 
should actually look upon the wom- 
en with whom he might elect to 
consort. 

When it was noised about that 
“Mokri the Blind” had gradually 
developed his sense of touch to a 
point where it was almost equally 
discriminative with the Sultan’s 
practiced eye, the entire respon- 
sibility of making a_ preliminary 
choice among candidates for the 
harem was passed on to him. 
Eventually his reputation became 
such that many of the higher nobles 
of the court habitually asked his 
advice when choosing an additional 
wife. 

Europeans, while deploring the 
tendency of “Mokri the Blind” to 
examine candidates in _ silence— 
thereby precluding any investiga- 
tion of their intellectual powers— 
nevertheless have honored him as 





©Underwood 
Kart Boy-Ep 


“Shameless 
(See below) 


and cowardly” 


one of the least corrupt of high 
Moroccan. officials. 

Late despatches reported that no 
Occidentals had contracted typhus 
at Fez. 


GERMANY 
Is Boy-Ed Coming? 


Vigilant U. S. patriots felt the 
deepest marrow of their bones 
chill with affrighted horror last 
week at despatches reporting that 
the notorious German Captain 
Karl Boy-Ed was seeking a visa 
to enter the U. S. 

The patriots recalled that, as a 
naval attaché under von Bernstorff, 
the German pre-War Ambassador 
to the U. S., Captain Boy-Ed 
caused such publications as_ the 
well poised Outlook to print the 
following denunciation of his: activi- 
ties: “Captain Boy-Ed and Captain 
von Papen ... have been the in- 
spiration if not the agency of the 
Teutonic plots and conspiracies . 
of all the hideous crimes—arson, 
dynamiting, murder—committed in 
this country in a shameless and 
cowardly attempt to stop our sup- 
plies from going to the Allies.” 

As the patriots sat down to com- 
pose letters to Secretary of State 


Kellogg, demanding that¥Bby-Ed be / 
refused admission to the U.. S,/ 
sha..ieless rnglists recalled) aor 
unwitting praxfical joké\jupon the 
U. S. Secret “Service-and™ upon 
Boy-Ed himself perpetrated by 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. 

In 1915, just before Boy-Ed was 
recalled to Germany at the request 
of the State Department, the U. S. 
Secret Service intercepted a Ger- 
man cable addressed to him which 
read: “YOU MAY MARRY TIR- 
PITZ.” Puzzled, U. S. erypto- 
graphic experts toiled over these 
four words, failed to extract a 
meaning from what they took to 
be a fathomless code, at length 
goaded almost to distraction cau- 
tiously persisted in holding up the 
cable. 

Meanwhile Miss Virginia Mac- 
kay-Smith, daughter of Bishop 
Mackay-Smith of Washington, fret- 
ted and grew petulant because the 
dashing and long socially popular 
Captain Boy-Ed insisted that he 
had not yet received permission 
from his superior, Grand Admir- 
al Tirpitz, to marry her and take 
her back with him to Germany. 
Boy-Ed sailed without Miss Mac- 
kay-Smith, who was obliged to 
wait for the War to end before 
hastening to marry him in Ger- 
many. 

Late Berlin despatches last week 
reported that the local U. S. Em- 
bassy had refused a visa to Boy- 
Ed, stated that he was not ex- 
pected to appeal directly to the 
State Department. 










“Confidence” 


The Reichstag adjourned last 
week until June 7 for its Whit- 
suntide holiday, after perfunctorily 
voting “confidence” in the new 
Marx Cabinet. (TIME, May 24.) 

Chancellor Marx, famed as the 
exceedingly close runner-up to von 
Hindenburg in the last presiden- 
tial election (TIME, May 4, 1925), 
made the following announcements 
to the Reichstag before it ad- 
journed. 

Flag Decision. The new Cabinet 
has decided to retain temporarily 
the mooted “flag order” (TIME, 
May 17 et seqg.), as a result of 
which the Luther Cabinet fell. A 
new or compromise flag will be 
devised and submitted to the Reichs- 
tag by the Cabinet; but until 
that is approved or rejected all 
German consulates (except at in- 
land European towns) will con- 
tinue to fly the merchant marine 
flag (greatly resembling the old 
imperial flag) as well as the ordi- 
nary banner of the Reich. 

Plebiscite. June 20 has been set 
by the Cabinet as the date for Ger- 
many’s long heralded showdown be- 
tween the Monachists and the Left 
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parties: the great plebiscite (TIME, 
Feb. 15 et seq.) to determine 
whether the Reich may retain with- 
out compensation property seized 
from onetime German nobility and 
royalty. 


. . . 


Horses, Crocodiles 


Into a Berlin courtroom there 
strode, last week, a prisoner named 
Schwarz, who scowled upon the 
presiding Judge and slumped heav- 
ily into a chair, his jaw jutting. 

The Court was informed that 
Herr Schwarz’ occupation was that 
of a cinema director specializing in 
“Wild West” productions. He had 
been arraigned upon charges pre- 
ferred by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Witnesses testified that director 
Schwarz had recently been at work 
upon a sequence in which two 
horses were supposed to be stam- 
peded over the edge of a cliff. 
Since the cliff selected had a 50- 
foot clear drop, the horses refused 
to leap, knowing they would be 
killed. 

Herr Schwarz barked a few terse 
orders. Well schooled, his helpers 
lashed at the horses, succeeded in 
urging them to a wild dash toward 
the cliff’s edge, where they halted, 
reared. 

Herr Schwarz tried the effects of 
iron rods heated in a bonfire. He 
tried several other ingenious de- 
vices. The horses refused to plunge 
from the cliff. Herr Schwarz at 
length desisted for the day, re- 
turned home, reflected. 

According to testimony adduced 
last week he soon ordered the con- 
struction of a platform on the edge 
of the cliff. After being stam- 
peded with whips and rods the 
horses rushed out upon this plat- 
form, attempted to draw back at 
the last moment. 

The pressing of a button caused 
the platform to collapse. Director 
Schwarz sent a cameraman to 
photograph the writhings of the 
horses, both of which suffered 
broken legs and ribs as a result 
of falling upon rocky ground. Sev- 
eral hours later an underling, re- 
pentant, stole back and mercifully 
shot the horses. ... 

Having heard this evidence, the 
presiding Judge fined Schwarz 168 
gold marks ($40), the largest fine 
imposable under present statutes. 
Herr Schwarz stiffened from his 
slumping posture. Slowly and in- 
solently he selected the bills from 
a loose fistful. Slapping his money 
down before the Judge, he de- 
clared: “I can afford any number 
of horses at that price!” 


Only a few months ago Herr 
Schwarz’ firm, the U. F. A., one of 
the largest German cinema produc- 
ers, was publicly censured by the 
S. P. C. A. for permitting one of 


its directors to have the jaws of 
several crocodiles tied shut and 
the animals starved in this condi- 
tion in the presence of food until 
they became ravenous. The de- 
nouement was the filming of a 
scene in which “a dummy made of 
meat” was thrown to the croco- 


diles, 
ITALY 


Arturo v. Benito 


Arturo wields the baton, Benito 
the thunderbolt. Arturo Toscanini, 
most famed of Italian opera con- 
ductors, has refused for three suc- 
cessive years to allow his orches- 
tra at the great Milan opera house, 
La Scala, to play “Giovanezza,” the 
Fascist hymn. To the ears of 
Benito Mussolini reports have come 
that Toscanini has defended his re- 
fusal as follows: “Never! I refuse 
to turn La Scala into a market 
place for Fascist demonstrations. 
They have the square outside and 
also the Galleria nearby for that, 
but while I conduct the Scala or- 
chestra, it will remain the home 
of opera and never will it become a 
propaganda platform.” 

With unusual patience, Il Duce 
Benito has brooded long. Recently 
he summoned the directors of La 
Seala, delivered an ultimatum: 

“Never will my feet cross the 
threshold of La Scala until Tosca- 
nini, the anti-Fascist, goes from 
there. How dare he refuse to play 
‘Giovanezza’?” 

Toscanini continued to refuse. To 
the flustered directors he cried: 
“J will conduct ‘Giovanezza’ never 
and for nobody!” ‘ 

Resolute, he was as good as his 
word, completed all but the last 
few weeks of the season without 
conducting a note of “musical 
propaganda.” Then rumors reached 
him that Fascist myrmidons were 
preparing to garner his scalp. Pru- 
dent, he withdrew from the theatre, 
alleging “poor health.” Despatches 
reported last week that he had 
never seemed more robust. 


Dr. Karl Muck, pre-War con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony, 
similarly refused (in 1918) to con- 
duct “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Ousted, he now conducts for the 
Berlin State Opera, is considered 
the greatest living interpreter of 
Wagnerian scores. 


EGYPT 
Wanted: a Calif 


The potent representatives of 
Islam who assembled at Cairo 
(TIME, May 24) to select a new 
Calif, disbanded last week after 
irreconcilable rivalries had kept 
the Califate Congress in an up- 
roar almost from its inception. 

The Conference’s most notable 


act was to adopt a_ resolution 
stressing the fact that when a new 
Calif should be appointed he must 
be a_ free sovereign capable of 
defending Islam. Since the two 
other traditional qualifications for 
a Calif—descent from Mohammed 
and possession of the Holy Cities 
of Mecca and Medina—were not 
mentioned, it was inferred that 
these latter qualifications may be 
explicitly waived at a later date. 

A further resolution significantly 
recorded the opinion that “a Calif 
can attain that office by conquest, 
providing always that he be a 
Moslem.” More succinctly, Islam 
will rally to any Moslem who 
arises, smites the faithful and their 
enemies into submission, and pro- 
claims himself Calif—the tem- 
poral and spiritual overlord of 
Islam. 


The so-called “last true Calif,” 
the deposed Sultan of Turkey, 
Mohammed VI, died recently in 
Italy (TIME, May 24), 


GREECE 
Spunky Odysseus 


Odysseus Pangalos, youthful son 
of that ruthless autocrat, Dictator- 
President Theodore Pangalos of 
Greece, arrived last week at Bel- 
grade, Jugoslavia, and rushed to 
extract one G. Skiades, Greek mer- 
chant, from the toils of the Bel- 
grade police. 

The police were thrown into a 
hectic muddle. On the one hand. 
potent Dictator Pangalos had tele- 
graphed imperiously from Athens, 
demanding the extradition of M. 
Skiades for embezzlement. Per con- 
tra, young Odysseus Pangalos pas- 
sionately informed the police that 
M. Skiades had not embezzled, but 
had instead given shelter to a Greek 
maiden who, Dictator Pangalos was 
resolved, should not marry Odys- 
seus. 


Odysseus testified that he had 
married the girl in the merchant’s 
house, that it was from this cause 
alone that his enraged father de- 
manded the extradition of kindly 
Hymen Skiades. 

What to do? 


To the hesitant Belgrade police 
the possibility of international com- 
plications loomed appallingly. 

Suddenly came a wire from Ath- 
ens. Moody, impulsive, Dictator- 
President Pangalos ordered Odys- 
seus to hasten with his bride to 
London, there to assume the duties 
of an attaché at the Greek Lega- 
tion. 

The extradition of M. Skiades 
was reported quashed. Friends ad- 
vised him, however, not to return 
within the clutches of Pangalos 
pere, 
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New Plays 


The Climax. Seventeen years ago 
this play was given to Manhattan 
and seemed to please. As _ resus- 
citated to amuse the captious and 
discerning playgoer of the present, 
it seems simply another revival. 
In this season, after about 30 of 
them, revivals have become a drug 
on the Manhattan market. 

The girl from home who wants 
to be a singer in the city—this tale 
is often told. In this case the 
home-town doctor has hypnotized 
her into believing she cannot sing 
—after a throat operation. He 
of course wanted to marry her. In 
the closing moments of the play 
she recovers both voice and bal- 
ance, bursts into song, and every- 
body is content. Dorothy Francis, 
once of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, favors with the unusual com- 
bination of an actress and a voice. 


The Princesss Theatre Company 
of Madrid. One of the major enter- 
tainment aggregations of Spanish 
and Brazilian evenings burst into 
the huge Manhattan Opera House 
for a week of repertory. They 
are Maria Guerrero and Fernando 
Diaz de Mendoza with various 
assistants. The word “burst” is 
used advisedly. The Spaniards 
played with more explosive energy 
than any troupe of melodrama- 
tists that one may see in this 
inhibited country off the  one- 
night stands. This, apparently, is 
what the Spanish crave, Raquel 
Meller to the contrary. Maria 
Guerrero had the most to do. She 
fulminated and_ she _ growled, 
stamped and tore the plays to bits. 
Most of them were lurid melo- 
dramas, sensitive to this sort of 
treatment. Spaniards in the packed 
galleries howled back their delight 
with equal fervor. Nordics called 
it movie acting, excellent of its 
type but uninteresting to us. Some 
of them cruelly termed the pro- 
ceedings “mafiana oil.” 


The Great Temptations. Summer 
came irrevocably last week to Man- 
hattan when the Shuberts present- 
ed the first of the vast hot-weather 
revues. The Winter Garden, scene 
of unending parades of glowing 
damsels and the only first class 
playhouse in which one smokes, has 
never witnessed more. elaborate 
proceedings. It seemed as if the 
chorus girls must have been draft- 
ed, there were so many of them. 
There were more principals than 
there were generals in the War. 
There were masses of gorgeous 
scenery and scores of swoops for 
the trombones. There were cool 
costumes and warm dancing. In 
fact there was everything but wit. 
So tremendous was the show that 





HazEL DAWN 
Mauve evening 


the lack of: laughter glared omi- 
nously. The elaboration bore down 
upon the spectators’ sensibilities 
and became oppressive. Accord- 
ingly, The Great Temptations stood 
forth as an exceptionally dull revue. 
It is not impossible that the pro- 
ducers may hurriedly purchase 
jokes and humorists in abundance 
and lighten up their handiwork. 
In such a case the show should 
be an enviable success; at present 
it is a lazy heavyweight. Miller and 
Lyles, colored comics, obliged with 
a few jokes. Hazel Dawn, one- 
time famed “Pink Lady,” was the 
prettiest principal. But in a time of 
red-hot temptations, hers are mauve. 


Best Plays 

These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 

SERIOUS 

LuLU BELLE—Lenore Ulric de- 
picting in no uncertain terms the 
rise and fall of a Negress courte- 
san. 

YouNG WoopLeEy—An_ English 
schoolboy’s discovery of the heart- 
breaking. storm of love. Mainly 
Glenn Hunter. 


THE GREAT Gop BrRowN—Eugene 
O’Neill’s wise but wild investiga- 
tion into the unwritten command- 
ment that thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s brains. 

BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Alice Brady 
giving a burning portrait of a 
lonely woman who fell in love with 
a ranting revival minister. 

Craic’s Wire—About a woman 
who had less respect for her hus- 
band than she had for specks of 
dust on her polished floors. 


LESS SERIOUS 
WHat Every WoMAN KNOws— 
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Barrie’s gentle comedy capitally 
performed by Helen Hayes. 

THE Last or Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
English accents and English wit 
in a slim comedy of stolen pearls. 
Ina Claire and Roland Young. 

AT Mrs. BEAM’s—The facile tale 
of two horrible malefactors turned 
loose in a placid English boarding 
house. 


THE ROMANTIC YouNG LapY—A 
girl whose dream lover suddenly 
arrived and showed that dreams 
differ from flesh and blood. 

THE WIspD0M TooTH—A man who 
recaptured his childhood long 
enough to recover his courage. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—A ribald 
week-end with three married wom- 
en who borrowed three under- 
graduates for flirting purposes. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST—Oscar Wilde’s knifelike phil- 
osophy in excellent revival. 


MUSICAL 


Youth—-female, comic and musi- 
cal—is in these appropriately dis- 
played: Jolanthe, Sunny, The Co- 
coanuts, Tip-Toes, The Student 
Prince, The Vagabond King, No, No, 
Nanette. : 








CINEMA 





New Pictures 

The Rainmaker (William Collier 
Jr., Georgia Hale, Ernest Tor- 
rence). Behind this attractive title 
blooms only a fair film. It is a 
story of a jockey—called the rain- 
maker because he was a weather 
prophet—a onetime girl of the 
dance halls, and the old toothpick 
chewer who owns the dance hall. 
The toothpick chewer loses the girl 
to the jockey. Pounded in to stir 
the nerves are an epidemic, a fire 


and, naturally, a heavy flood of 
rain. 


Why Girls Go Back Home (Patsy 
Ruth Miller, Clive Brook). They 
probably do not. But this one did. 
She was not more than 20 minutes 
on her way when the handsome 
youth appeared down the aisle of 
the train to make her succeeding 
years rather less lonely. She had 
met him when he was an actor in a 
vagrant troupe of hams.’ She fol- 
lowed him to Manhattan and made 
the acquaintance of a few hard 
facts. All this makes compara- 
tively commendable entertainment. 


Silence (H. B. Warner). It has 
long been a mystery why H. B. 
Warner was not gobbled by the 
movies. This onetime Alias Jimmy 
Valentine is one of the best of 
legitimate actors. He has played 
films before but never with conspi- 
cuous success, The pictures have 
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not been up to his acting. So 
great a success has he made in this 
one that he will be lost to the 
stage for the next three years, on 
contract in California. 

At that, Silence is not so much 
of a picture. It is a melodrama 
involving a man accused of mur- 
der, snatched from the death chair, 
shielding another, a faithful girl— 
and all that. Good enough, and an 
indication of excellent pictures 
forthcoming from H. B. Warner. 


Wet Paint (Raymond Griffith). 
In this picture plot has been taken 
quietly by the hand and pushed 
over a precipice. Mr. Griffith starts 
by making love to a gunman’s wife, 
is surprised by the husband and 
terrified by his artillery. The rest 
of the picture is the old movies 
comedy-chase. Mr. Griffith drives 
a fire truck through heavily pop- 
ulated streets, invades a Turkish 
bath. These things are, as al- 
ways, funny. 


Aloma of the South Seas. Gilda 
Gray, graduate of barroom dance 
halls of the Middle West, has made 
her first picture. She has taken a 
grass-skirt story of a native girl 
in love with a visiting American. 
After various struggles with his 
girl from America and Aloma’s 
coffee-colored lover, it turns out, 
miraculously, that she is really a 
white girl after all. Miss Gray, 
while no Bernhardt, holds up her 
end of the acting capably enough. 
She also shimmies boldly and with 
emphasis. That, after all, is her 
life work and the thing she seems 
to do with more attractive violence 
than anyone else in the world. 





MUSIC 





Paderewski Sails 


Feeble, haggard, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski sailed last week for 
Europe after a_ serious illness 
brought on by an exhausting con- 
cert season. Friends and press- 
men, some 50 of them, came to the 
boat to wish him a happy summer, 
came to find out whether there were 
any truth in the report that he 
would go back to politics, be a 
candidate for the presidency of 
Poland.* 

Said he: “I am not on the way 
to Poland. I do not know very 
much of the conditions there. 
What I did learn of the disturb- 
ances in Warsaw saddened me and 
made me worse. I am, in conse- 





*Paderewski was Premier of Poland in 
1919, was first delegate from Poland to 
the Council of Ambassadors and to the 
League of Nations in 1920. 


TIME 


quence of my illness, not fully 
acquainted with the facts. I deep- 
ly deplore the cruel and stupid 
bloodshed. . It is my hope and 


ardent prayer that what may still 
happen will be for the good of my 
country and for peace. That’s all 
I can say.” 





Academy of Music 


To remember the past is to sit 
in a theatre of shadows listening 
to lies. “ . . . Never without his 
high hat .. .” — “Always drove 
his own team down to _ business 
. . -—It was breakfast, mind 
you, but the champagne . . .” The 
people who filled a bulky old build- 
ing in Irving Place and 14th 
Street, Manhattan, one afternoon 
last week looked at one another 
suspiciously, each feeling that the 
rest had no business there. In 
the theatre of memory one sits 
alone. But the members of this au- 
dience tolerated one another be- 
cause their theatre was a reality— 
a hideous brown edifice, the Aca- 
demy of Music, about to be torn 
down by the Consolidated Gas Co. 

George B. Cortelyou, President 
of the Gas Company, had ar- 
ranged a last performance in the 
famous place. Under the huge 
chandelier that once had gravely 
lighted the 3,000 elegants in hoop- 
skirts and tight trousers who 
danced there one memorable night 
(Oct. 12, 1860) under the eyes of 
Albert Edward, Prince of Wales— 
upon the stage where Patti sang, 
where Modjeska triumphed, where 
Edwin Booth, Salvini, Lawrence 
Barrett, John McCullough, Cam- 
panini, Ole Bull, sang or spoke or 
played, white-haired Otis Skinner, 
actor, made a little speech. He 
spoke well, with that fine court- 
liness, which distinguishes actors 
and field marshals in old age. But 
the people in the stalls and boxes 
did not need to hear him; they 
too could have said everything he 
was saying, could have told about 
the cocktails at the Union Square 
Hotel, two for a quarter, about 
the terrapin and canvas-back at 
the New York Hotel, about Tony 
Pastor’s and Niblo’s and _ golden 
Lillian Russell, gone now. Good 
songs they had then—the one about 
“Champagne Charlie” and: 


On the Beach at Long Branch 
One fine summer’s day 


I was novel-reading to pass the time away. 
So in-ter-es-ted was I 

In the plot 
A gent came up beside me and I saw him 


not. 


As Mr. Skinner recited, the 
ghost of a frayed dance-tune cap- 
ered stiffly under the verse for a 
moment and vanished. Now, talk- 
ing about the great music that 
had been played in the Academy, 
he turned and swept a deep bow 
to a little old woman who sat in 
a wheel-chair in a _ plush-and-gold 
box. A storm of applause. She 
was Emma Thursby, whose cele- 
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brated colorature, first hailed on 
that stage, was the admiration of 
every drawing room ‘long before 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 
had been dreamt of. The old sing- 
er (she had not been in the Aca- 
demy for 20 years) ducked her bon- 
net excitedly, and the sight of 
her stirred to reminiscence a pair 
of aging gentlemen who sat shank 
by shank—John G. Pfeiffer,’ 85, 
trumpet-player in the Academy 
orchestra when Adelina Patti sang; 
Frank Durkin,’ who took tickets at 
the door for 20 years. ... “Cam- 
panini could sing higher than any 
of them. .. .”—“I, for one, would 
not care to hear Tristan and Isolde 
without Nordica. . . .”—“And then, 
by the living Jingo, he poured half 
a bottle into her slipper and drank 
it Cowes 63 

The New York Symphony Or- 
chestra played a_ selection from 
Norma*; Mme. Frances Alda sang 
“Home, Sweet Home’*; the Choral 
Society of the Gas and Electric 
Co. sang “My Bonnie Lies over 
the Ocean”; the green curtain 
came down for the last time, 


Gorki v. Chaliapin 


In the Kazan of Imperial Russia, 
nearly half a century ago, the 
local opera company held try-outs 
for its chorus, so runs the story, 
and a group of great black-bearded 
judges listened to singer after 
singer, disputed the individual 
merits and stamped each one as a 
sheep or a goat—a very brutal 
stamp. They listened last to two 
boys who had held themselves ter- 
rified in the background. One 
gave his name as Gorki, 19 years 
old, he said, and he sang his trial 
piece creditably. A good second 
tenor, the bearded ones decided, 
signed him up, motioned to the 
other—a great gangling fellow 
with bright, bright eyes. Feodor 
Chaliapin was his name, 15 years 
old. . . . He would like to sing in 
the chorus. . . . He knew all the 
operas. .. And he opened his 
mouth and sang in a shaky, break- 
ing soprano that tried very hard 
to be a tenor. 

They let him sing a few meas- 
ures, growled a terrible noise, told 
the young Chaliapin to go home 
and hold his tongue for two years 
until he could sing like his friend 
Gorki. 

So did Chaliapin, big Russian 
bass, and Maxim Gorki, famed 
Russian novelist, start their pro- 
fessional careers. So did Chaliapin 
tell it to pressmen when he arrived 
in London last week for his first 
appearance at Covent Garden; 
told them too of an invitation he 
had had to sing there 18 years ago, 
of his refusal because the man- 
agement would not meet his price. 





1Clerk in a Long Island police court. 

“Now “helps behind the scenes” at the 
National Theater. 

“Norma opened the Academy in Oct., 1854. 

4Jenny Lind sang it from the same stage. 
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Discobolus 


Probably the world’s most famed 
statue of an athlete is of a discob- 
olus (discus-thrower), by Myron, 
ancient Greek, restored by Profes- 
sor Furtwingler. His restoration 
places the missile-hurler* in ex- 
ceedingly poor “form,” according 
to modern proceedings. 

At the Olympic games two sum- 
mers ago, another Greek sculptor 
fashioned a discobolus, along more 
authentic lines, with models who 
knew all the facts and intricacies 
of discus-throwing. . He entered it 
in world competition at Paris, won 
the grand prize. Last week the 
statue was unveiled in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, a gift to 
the city by one Ery Kehaya, who 
designated it “an expression of 
gratitude from Greeks living in 
New York to the city that has given 
them opportunity.” The bronze 
athlete is the work of Costas Dimi- 
triadis, famed Hellene. 








EDUCATION 





Wedlock 


Faith in their professors has been 
evinced by undergraduates of the 
University of North Carolina. Ac- 
cording to the New Student (inter- 
collegiate news bulletin), a group 
of North Carolina seniors petitioned 
for an addition to the 1,000-odd 
courses listed in the catalog—for 
a comprehensive course on Mar- 
riage, 

The petition was granted. Twice 
a week, specialists now lecture on 
the social, economic, medical and 
psychological aspects of wedlock. 
Upwards of 100 students take 
notes, discuss. Who the “special- 
ists” are, what their experience, 
authority and tenets, were not an- 
nounced, 

The University of North Caro- 
lina, unlike many institutions with 
vociferous press bureaus, sought no 
publicity for its experiment. 


30k-Wilson 


All the world knows 
horse-jawed, 
browed 

*Throwing the discus was revived with 
the Olympic Games (1896) and has been 
a recognized event in athletic competitions 
since that time, becoming very popular in 


a certain 
long-nosed, high- 
countenance with deep 


the U. S. The stone discus of antiquity 
weighed from 4 to 5 Ib., although one of 
bronze was uncovered weighing 8 _ Ib. 
Thrower Baker, Swarthmore, last week 


heaved the modern 4% Ib. discus 139 ft., a 
new Middle Atlantic record. The world’s 


record (156 ft. 1% in.) was made by 


Duncan of the U. S, on May 27, 1912. 


TIME 


cheek grooves beside the wide 
mouth; eyes hooded, alert and 
slanting slightly downward into 


a squint at the outside corners; 
the high, narrow cranium flanked 
by lean temples and longish ears. 
It is not an uncommon face in the 
U. S. but a single man _ brought 
its fame far above the fame of 
many another face—Woodrow Wil- 
son. Today the type is perhaps 
best seen in onetime Editor Edward 
W. Bok of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, who last week bestowed $150,- 
000 upon Princeton University for 
a Woodrow Wilson professorship 
in English literature. 


The striking likeness between 
the Messrs. Wilson and Bok was a 
source of pleasure to them both. 
If they lunched together, friends of 
Mr. Bok would accost him after- 
wards: “Was that your brother?” 
And once on a train going to Man- 
hattan when they were wearing 
precisely similar suits of pepper- 
and-salt mixture and twin grey 
felt hats, Mr. Wilson is said to 
have said: “Look more like each 
other than ever, don’t we? Well, 
that’s an advantage for me. The 
people in the car will think you are 
the Governor, and as the Gover- 
nor of New Jersey isn’t very popu- 


lar just now, I'll get all the 
pleasant bows intended for the 
more acceptable editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal.” Sure 


enough, a lady in one of the cars 


they passed through drove Mr. 
Wilson into the washroom con- 
vulsed with glee by bowing and 


saluting him as Mr. Bok.* 


But of course one does not endow 
a $150,000 professorship to com- 
memorate an accident of nature. 
Editor Bok’s admiration for Wood- 
row Wilson had its roots in a tem- 
peramental affinity that naturally 
existed between two self-assertive 
individualists who could agree on 
many things; and in one strong- 
minded man’s appreciation of an- 
other’s “beautiful thinking ma- 
chine.” Also, Mr. Bok, with a self- 
educated man’s capacity for admir- 
ing education in others, never 
ceased to marvel at Mr. Wilson’s 
command of language, including 
slang. He even asked Mr. Wilson 
once how he came by his facile dic- 
tion, and the then president of 
Princeton is said to have explained: 
“rom my father. He had a 
reverence for words, and he would 
never allow us to misuse a word. 
Not only would he point out the 
misuse, but he would explain its 
misuse and stress the correct use 


of the word. And he was. always 
interesting. I do not know a man 


who could be so absorbingly inter- 
esting in the explanation as to the 
use of a single word.” 

So that is the object to be fur- 
thered by the Bok-given Woodrow 
Wilson literature chair at Prince- 
ton as announced last week: “To 
commemorate Mr. Wilson’s mastery 

*The incident is described in one of Mr. 


Bok’s autobiographies, Twice Thirty 
(Seribner), 
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of spoken and written English... 
and to further appreciation of the 
best English literature.” 


gp eS 


With due and fitting ceremony, 
and a banquet and speeches, Phi 
Beta Kappa, high brotherhood of 
scholastic distinction in U. S. col- 
leges, last week celebrated the ap- 
proach of the 150th anniversary 
of its founding, at the Hotel May- 
flower, in Washington, D. C. The 
society’s president, President Emer- 
itus Charles Franklin Thwing of 
Western Reserve University, was 
on hand, eruditely genial. Mem- 
bers of the mother chapter were 
there—President J. A. Chandler 
and Drs. R. M. Hughes and J. 
Lesslie Hall, of the College of Wil- 
liam & Mary (Williamsburg, Va.) 
where (the year after Paul Revere 
rode through Massachusetts) one 
John Heath and four comrades 
started a secret fraternity into 
which 45 others were initiated in 
the next four years, and which 
chartered chapters at Harvard, 
Yale and elsewhere. 

John Heath’s  chapter-brothers 
last week performed rites initiat- 
ing, causa honoris, Sir Esme How- 
ard, the British Ambassador, who 
is now entitled to dangle upon his 
watch-chain the familiar golden 
watch-key graven with three stars 
and a pointing hand. 

The Keymen have planned to 
assemble again next December at 
Williamsburg to dedicate a_build- 
ing whose cornerstone they laid last 
June (TIME, June 15), a memorial 
headquarters for the United Chap- 
ters of P. B. K. toward which the 
49,000 living members have been 
contributing a million-dollar endow- 
ment fund. (Last week, Keyman 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., Brown ’97, 
contributed $100,000.) 

The distinction of some of the 
committee for last week’s celebra- 
tion foretold the distinction that 
will attach to the ceremony in De- 
cember. There were Senator Car- 
ter Glass of Virginia (toastmas- 
ter), Vice President Charles G. 
Dawes, Chief Justice William H. 
Taft, Chinese Minister Dr. Alfred 
Sze, Representative Theodore KE. 
Burton and Dr. Gilbert H. Gros- 
venor, head of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. Other U. S. no- 
tables whose undergraduate studies 
or mature achievements have won 
them membership in P. B. K.: John 
W. Davis, Charles E. Hughes, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Michael Pupin, 
Owen D. Young, Oliver Wendell 
Holes, Louis D. Brandeis, Edward 
Terry Sanford, Harlan Fiske Stone, 
Robert Frost, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Bainbridge Colby, Dwight W. Mor- 
row, George W. Wickersham, Mary 
E. Woolley. 


Young college men and women 
failing to graduate in the top 
tenth of their classes (the P. B. 
K. qualification) should not, how- 
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ever, despair of attaining post- 
graduate eminence. Let them con- 
sider the following college gradu- 
ates who are not Keymen: . 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Willia 
Randolph Hearst, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Clarence Dillon, Sinclair Lew- 
is, John Hays Hammond Jr., Ar- 
thur Curtiss James, William Allen 
White, Henry Fairfield Osborn, Al- 
bert C. Ritchie, Gifford Pinchot, 
Robert LaFollette,* Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson. 


Contributions 


A trenchant contribution to cur- 
rent thought on higher education 
was to be found in last week’s 
Nation. ’ 

“Project” Studies. The article 
was from Dr. Gienn Frank, who 
has spent the past year studying 
at first hand the problems of a 
modern mammoth state institution, 
the University of Wisconsin, for 
whose presidential chair he left a 
cosy editor’s desk on the Century 
magazine (TIME, May 25, 1925). 
More than ever impressed with the 
enormous weight and diversity of 
the knowledge humanity has been 
harvesting for itself in the past 
century, Dr. Frank pondered the 
problem of acquainting freshman 
and sophomores with the nature of 
the entire crop before turning them 
loose to pitch, thrash and store a 
special portion. He concluded by 
wondering if there was not great 
merit in “project” studies as ad- 
vocated by Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john and others—assigning to un- 
derclassmen single historic episodes 
—perhaps the Greek civilization in 
the freshman year, and the 19th 
Century U. S. for sophomores— 
and helping them to take it to bits, 
see how, why and whither it 
worked. Dr. Meiklejohn has pro- 
posed the “project” for small col- 
leges. Dr. Frank indorsed the plan 
for a large university because, 
“unless with decent promptness we 
bring a fresh coherence and fruit- 
ful comprehensiveness into 
freshman and sophomore years of 
our colleges of liberal arts, the 
junior-college movement} may pro- 
ceed as a merely mechanical split- 
off, a merely administrative seces- 
sion, with no meaning beyond a 
decentralization of the ‘chaos... .” 


Tap Day 


“Go to your room!” 

One afternoon last week a famil- 
iar U. S. scene was enacted for the 
94th annual time. The Juniors of 
Yale College gathered on their 
inner campus and among them 
prowled the members of the secret 
senior honor societies. Hushed 
with excitement, doubt, hope, an- 





*“Young Bob.” Both the late “Old Bob” 
and his wife, Belle Case LaFollette, won 
their Keys. 

+Combining the first two years of college 
with the usual high school, to complete 
elementary work before advanced collegiate 
work is begun; in vogue especially in 
California. 








ticipation, the candidates stood in 
strained groups until, singly, the 
messengers found their men, smote 
them on the back and uttered the 
accolade’s famed salutation: 

“Go to your room!” 

Roars of approbation § greeted 
“tapping” of Lawrence M. Noble 
of Syracuse, N. Y., first man 
chosen by Skull and Bones; of 
Guy Richards of Woodmere, N. Y., 
first man for Scroll and Key; of 
John C. Lord of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
first man for Wolf’s Head; and of 
Van Buren Taliaferro of Manhat- 
tan, first for Elihu Club. The even 
greater honors of being 15th and 
last man “tapped” for the four 
societies (in the order named) 
fell respectively to Philip W. Bun- 
nell of Scranton, Pa., Hannibal 
Hamlin of Brooklyn, James G. But- 
ler of Hartford, Conn., and George 
F. Scherer* of Washington, D. C. 

John J. Pierson of Manhattan 
had the hardihood to refuse the 
accolades of Wolf’s Head and 
Elihu Club, preferring to await 
election to “Bones” or “Keys”’— 
which he did not get. 


. . . 


Yale’s honor societies are far 
from unique in nature, but at no 
U. S. college are inscrutable orders 
taken more seriously, nor have 
they such compelling interest for 
the world-at-large. At the Uni- 
versity of Virginia there is the 
famed Raven, dedicated to the 
dark memory of Edgar Allan Poe. 
At Colgate there are the weird 
Skull and Scroll, and Gorgon’s 
Head. University of California 
has its Skull and Key and its 
Golden Bear. Other famed senior 
societies: Owl and Serpent (Chi- 
cago), Iron Cross (Wisconsin), 
Skull and Snakes (Leland Stan- 
ford), Iron Wedge (Minnesota), 
Quill and Dagger (Cornell), In- 


nocents (Nebraska), Mystical 
Seven and Skull and _ Serpent 
(Wesleyan). 


Yale’s secret societies have been 
widely advertised not only by the 
eminence of many of their mem- 
bers and the interest of Princeton 
and Harvard (where such things 
do not exist), but also by novelst 
of wide circulation in which the 
societies were scored by a dis- 
appointed Yale graduate and a 
popular female novelist. 

Housed in tomb-like buildings, 
“Bones” and “Keys,” the two old- 
est** Yale orders, have given rise 
to a wealth of legend and specula- 
tion among the uninitiated, to the 
shrewdness or folly of which none 
but the sphinx-like brotherhoods 
could testify. So closely are their 
secrets kept that even the janitors 
of their sanctuaries must be made 
members and sworn to silence. So 


*Scherer was the last, but only the 11th, 
tapped for Elihu Club which seldom takes 
the quota of 15 traditional with the other 
three societies, and is not shrouded like 
them in secrecy. 

+Stover At YateE—Owen McMahon John- 
son—Stokes (1912). 

THE CoURAGE oF THE COMMONPLACE— 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews—Scrib- 
ner (1911). 

**Founded in 1832 and 1842, respectively. 





jealously are their very names 
preserved that the members, even 
as middle-aged and greying men, 
will affect deafness or stony in- 
attention when an outsider utters 
a word or question relevant to 
the subject. If the reference or 
question is pressed, the initiate 
displays either irritation or chill- 
ing dignity and often moves away, 
leaving spectators either amused or 
awed that any rites and mysteries 
can so bind civilized men. 

The room-leaving habit of 
“Bones” men has been burlesqued 
by members of other colleges, as 
for example the Princeton Tri- 
angle Club which more than once 
has inserted the sacred name in a 
line of its musical comedy and 
arranged that, as the line was 
read, several tatterdemalion va- 
grants in  the~ audience should 
stumble to their feet and make for 
an exit. 

While nothing could be more 
futile than prying into the secrets 
of organizations whose purposes 
are obviously innocuous and whose 
existences supply as much stimulus 
to. exemplary undergraduate en- 
deavor as they do to alleged snob- 
bery and social intrigue, still, cu- 
riosity is at least the second 
strongest of passions and a body 
of fairly reliable fact has become 
public property—through indiscreet 
wives, brazen peepers and sheer 
accident—with the currency of 
which the inscrutable ones would 
not be so foolish as to quarrel. 
Thus, it is known that one “tomb” 
is furnished in the acme of mascu- 
line comfort, all its furniture be- 
ing heavily upholstered in black 
leather; that over a bath-tub hangs 
a portrait in oils of Napoleon; 
that each “tomb” has its window- 
less “shrine” or ceremonial chamber 
where the most unmentionable rites 
are performed; that the central mo- 
tive of each brotherhood is mutual 
fealty and assistance in time of 
need, and the maintenance of a 
code of ideals, emotional if not 
spiritual, gentlemanly if not mili- 
tantly “moral.” 

Other odds and ends of knowl- 
edge gathered by outside observers 
are: 

That a formality among “Keys” 
men is wearing their pins at all 
times, in all places: in swimming, 
inside the bathing suit; in bed, 
upon the pajamas; bathing, in the 
hand or mouth. (It is said that 
once a pin was swallowed, causing 
its owner excruciating pain and a 
long journey to find a doctor to 
whom he could speak freely.) 

That “Bones” men, at the risk 
of seeming boorish, may not speak 
to a soul after leaving an eve- 
ning’s orgy in the tomb, before the 
next sun-up. 

That the end of a “Keys” ritual 
consists in marching out upon the 
steps of the tomb and singing the 
society’s private song, “Gaily the 
Troubadour.” (Of a frosty win- 
ter’s evening in New Haven, Conn., 
or after the wedding of a “Keys” 
man, auditors of all ages and 
affiliations whatever will stand to 
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listen to this ringing chanson, the 
rendition of which is invariably 
exceptionally fine, as “Keys” sel- 
dom fails to enroll one or more of 
the best voices in each class.) 

That out of the “Bones” tomb 
on initiation day, a burly naked 
arm shoots forth to clutch and 
drag inside the proselytes. (The 
arm belongs, usually, to a promin- 
ent athlete, of which “Bones” has 
enrolled many.) 

That there is a visible difference 
in the general type of “Bones” 
and “Keys” men, the former seem- 
ing to be oddly assorted leaders in 
college activities, men of “strong,” 
“exemplary” or “brilliant” char- 
acteristics and usually conserva- 
tive in policies and conduct; the 
“Keys” men tending to be more 
congenial among themselves before 
election, more often social patri- 
cians, less serious and, often, less 
able in activities, and if anything 
still more conservative in policies 
and conduct. In general the Wolf’s 
Head type is Bonesian; the Elihu 
Club, Keyish. 

That on no account do “Bones” 
or “Keys” men let it seem that 
they are conscious of the existence 
of the other’s society. 

Of rumors and legends there is 
no end. One story has it that in 
the middle of the last century, 
while the societies were still young, 
some daring undergraduate spies 
invaded the “Bones” tomb—and 
never more were heard of in this 
life. Others say that fabulous 
.treasures and curiosities are stored 
within the various cryptic walls, 
brought there by brethren from 
high office* or daring adventures— 
the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the very skull of Napo- 
leon, a wolf shot by Buffalo Bill, 
a key to the main gate of the 
Vatican. Wildest of all are the 
rumors about what is done at the 
societies’ meetings, for these begin 
twice weekly at seven and often 
last until four or five in the morn- 
ing.. Some say that naked male 
Negroes figure in one set of rites; 
that a secret language and lore 
are studied; that readings are held 
from the Classics; that there are 
rites of “purification” by fire and 
silence. ... 

There is scoffing aplenty at the 
gravity of secret societists but im- 
partial observers would be hard 
put to decide whether the inside or 
the outside attitude is the most 
“absurd.” Both phenomena —se- 
crecy and publicity—are universal. 





*Famed members, living and dead, of 
“Bones”: William H. Taft, Gifford Pinchot, 
Harry Payne Whitney, James W. Wads- 
worth, William Graham Sumner, Walter 
Camp, Frank B. Brandegee, Chauncey M. 


Depew, Henry Sloane Coffin, Percy A. 
Rockefeller, Arthur T. Hadley, William 
Averell Harriman, William H. Welsh, 
Timothy Dwight. ® 

Of “Keys”: Frank L. Polk, George E. 


Vincent, James Gamble Rogers, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Sr., Louis E. Stoddard, Joseph 
Medill Patterson, Harvey W. Cushing, 
James R. Sheffield, Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, 
Moses Taylor, John V. Farwell, John 
Addison Porter. 


SCIENCE 





Animal-Man 


Last week the officers and friends 
of the largest zoo in the world 
met for their annual garden party, 
in Bronx Zoological Park, New 
York City. There were tea for the 
grown-ups, amiable camels and 
ponies for the children to ride, and 





Dr. HORNADAY 
“The one I hate ... is the rat” 


movies of the animals for every- 
one to see. But also there was 
sad news. Dr. William Temple 
Hornaday, for 30 years presiding 
genius and animal-man of the 
Bronx, announced his resignation 
as Director. He was 72 years old 
and wanted peace and quiet. 

His duties were easily and re- 
sponsibly transferred to Dr. Reid 
Blair, a Philadelphia-born veteri- 
narian with a McGill University 
training and a splendid War rec- 
ord as chief “vet” with the Fourth 
Army Corps, who has been Dr. 
Hornaday’s_ second-in-command 
these four years. But the Horna- 
day personality and reputation are 
not to be duplicated in every gen- 
eration. 

It was while he was studying at 
Iowa State College that William 
Hornaday, a vigorous, tar-haired 
Hoosier, came upon the works of 
Naturalist John J. Audubon and 
determined thenceforth to devote 
himself, not to natural history in 
a scientist’s closet, but to dis- 
covering and teaching popularly the 
wonders of the animal kingdom. He 
studied zoology and the keeping of 
museums in Europe. He obtained 
a post as taxidermist at the U. S. 
National Museum in Washington. 
In 1886 it suddenly drawned on him 
that the buffalo-hide hunters had 
nearly completed their task of ex- 
terminating the once-thunderous 


bison herds of the western plains. 
He got himself commissioned to col- 
lect for mounting the family group 
still to be seen in Washington. The 
vivid story of “Our Last Buffalo 
Hunt,” and of many another hunt 
in the spacious Hornaday odyssey 
of which it was an early episode, 
balan published in a book just late- 
y. 
Dr.’ Hornaday has studied and 
collected wild life in virtually every 
retreat and game paradise of the 
world. He knows from personal ac- 
quaintance the cave-birds of Trini- 
dad; the crocodiles of Florida and 
Venezuela; the elephants of Africa 
and India; the musk ox and his 
ugly tropical cousin, the water 
buffalo, which stalks humans. He 
has collected turtles and their eggs 
at Key West and mountain goat 
photographs and horns in the 
Shoshones. One of the most read- 
able chapters he ever wrote is 
called “Game-Eating Adventures,” 
beginning with the hump-backed 
whale luncheon’ given by Pro- 
fessor Henry Fairfield Osborn and 
Explorer Roy Chapman Andrews 
at the American Museum of Na- 
tural History (Manhattan), and 
running a terrific, far-flung menu 
of elephant, logger-head turtle, 
capybara (large South American 
rodent), howling-monkey, armadillo, 
iguana (lizard), Orinoco crocodile, 
diamond-back rattlesnake, stewed 
octopus, argus pheasant and munt- 
jac (“barking-deer”) in Borneo, 
sambar and gaur (deer) and manis 
(scaly anteater) in India. 

Besides shooting, eating and stuff- 
ing game, Dr. Hornaday has long 
been active in preserving it, getting 
sanctuaries set aside for it in the 
West, fighting plumage hunters, 
lobbying for protection laws. 

The day of his resignation at the 
Bronx, they asked Dr. Hornaday 
to which family of his vast animal 
population he was most devoted. 
Without hesitation he replied, “The 
orang-utan,” but admitted that 
the chimpanzee and elephant came 
close seconds for intelligence. “As 
for the worst animals I have ever 
known—I hate to speak ill of any 
of them, they all do the best they 
can—but of all the animals that 
breathe the one I hate 24 hours a 
day is the domestic rat. And his 
vices all come from association with 
. - People would love ani- 


man. . 
mals better if they knew them 
better.” 


In behalf of the huge public for 
which Dr. Hornaday laid out, 
stocked and expanded the great 
Bronx Zoo, the fatherly New York 
Times said: “If the vanishing wild 
life that he has labored to save 
could know that their great good 
friend was leaving a post that had 
given him so much authority as 
their foremost champion, there 
would be mourning on the ranges, 
in the high woods and among the 
mee... .* 


*A Witp-ANIMAL RouNbD-Urp—William T. 
Hornaday—Scribner ($5). 
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Warden 


Newspapers take great pains to 
keep records of the lives of well- 
known men to be published when 
these men are dead; every office 
maintains a grim and bulky index 
known as the “Morgue,” which 
must be kept up to date from 
week to week and is generally en- 
trusted to the care of some scarred 
battle-horse of a reporter, himself 
soon due to fare earthward on his 
last assignment. But if a person- 
age dies at an awkward hour, if 
the announcement reaches the of- 
fice just as the paper is going 
to press or the editor to the races, 
the obituary in the first edition is 
apt to be brief. And so it fell out 
in the death of Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, famed warden of Sing Sing, 
whose demise the Boston Herald 
covered last week. The notice— 
a two-inch filler on the front page 
—was headlined simply: 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORN 
DEAD IN FLORIDA 


Bass, Mountain Parks, Indian 
Dances, Considered 

Readers of the Boston Herald 
were puzzled at first to know what 
to make of the subhead but, schooled 
by long practice to deal with such 
typographical vagaries, they quick- 
ly saw that the line of small type 
belonged under a headline farther 
down the page: 


SPRING HELPS OUTDOOR 
BILLS PASS CONGRESS 


What difference, after all, did 
it make where the editor printed 
that line about the bass and the 
Indian dances? Anyone but a fool 
could see that bass and’ Indian 
dances had nothing to do with the 
death of a famous man like Thomas 
Mott Osborne. Fortifying, with 
this reflection, their faith in the 
infallibility of their chosen news- 
paper, subscribers of the Boston 
Herald read on: 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla., May 13 (AP)- 
Thomas Mott Osborn, 80, for more than 
a quarter of a century warden of Sing 
Sing prison, N. Y., died here late today. 
He had been ill for several weeks. 

Mr. Osborn until recently was an ac- 
tive figure in fraternal and civic affairs. 
He was a crusader for prison reform 
methods. 

He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Walter Clark and a son, Charles 
L. Osborn. The latter two of Jersey 
City, N. J. 

The clipping, small as it was, 
gave many Bostonians something to 
talk about that morning. They 
were sorry that the Herald had not 
said more about such an interest- 
ing man. Some readers, indeed, 
claiming to have perused other ac- 
counts, described to their friends 
the scene at Mr. Osborne’s death- 
bed, dealing in dramatic fashion 
with the pathetic figure of the aged 
warden, decrepit but courageous 
still, dying unattended. These 
glib ones might have been grate- 


TIME 


ful if someone had warned them 
that even the Herald’s two-inch no- 
tice (an Associated Press despatch) 
contained certain inaccuracies: 

1) Thomas Mott Osborne was not 
80 years old. He was 66. 

2) He had not been warden of 
Sing Sing for a “quarter of a cen- 
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tury.” He had served at that 
prison for nearly two years. 

3) He was not in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. He was in Boston. 


4) He was alive. 


Next day the Boston Herald 
printed an editorial: 


Mr. Osborne Alive 

Our multitudinous apologies to Mr. Thom- 
as Mott Osborne, now in this city, for 
printing on the front page yesterday 
morning an Associated Press despatch that 
contained about as many errors as_ it 
would be possible to compress in the short 
space it occupied... . 


Also it printed on page 2 an- 
other item: 


George C. Osborne 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla., May 14 (AP)— 
George C. Osborne, 80, well known prison 
reform advocate and for 10 years warden 
at the New Jersey penitentiary, died here 
late yesterday. 

During Mr. Osborne’s tenure as warden 
of the New Jersey prison he abolished 
the lock-step, instituted a parole system 
and made other radical changes in prison 
regulations. 

Said the editor of the Herald 
(R. L. O’Brien) in commenting on 
his editorial: “We were in error. 
... The Associated Press corrected 
the original story with great 
promptness.” 


Religious Hoax 


No matter what the scantiness 
of news may be, newspapers these 
days almost never publish a hoax. 
The joke may be widely enjoyable. 
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But a patiently built-up reputation 
for accuracy and reliability may be 
thus endangered, for to most read- 
ers the newspaper is a gospel of 
facts. 

An account like the circumstan- 
tially detailed story of an Indian 
massacre of Manhattan citizens, 
published a few years ago in 
Figaro, the French weekly, is in- 
conceivable in the U. S. 


Sometimes, however, an editor is 
so irritated by the constant piracy 
of his news by some competitor, 
that he deliberately lays a trap for 
the rascal in the form of a false 
report. Here Melville Stone’s* foil- 
ing of the old Chicago Post and 
Mail 50 years ago is the classic 
model. Mr. Stone, then part owner 
and editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, printed a false despatch 
about some fictitiously sad distress 
in Serbia and ran in some sup- 
posedly Serbian words, “Er us siht 
la Etsil iws nel lum cmeht,” as 
meaning, “The municipality can- 
not aid.” The Post and Mail, owned 
by the McMullen brothers, promptly 
stole the story in toto, were cha- 
grined to have all Chicago told 
that the “Serbian” phrase was the 
printing in reverse of, “The 
McMullens will steal this sure.” 

An exasperated editor might per- 
petrate a hoax of this sort. But 
he will never meddle with a reli- 
gious subject. That was left to a 
Canadian Modernist during the 
ten-day session of the World’s 
Christian Fundamentals Associa- 
tion at Toronto the beginning of 
the month. W. Harold Young, a 
Canadian correspondent. of the 
Christian Century, gleefully tells 
the story in the current issue of 
that periodical. 


A few years ago a_ Toronto 
writer faked a story of the dis- 
covery by two Swedish scientists, 
Drs. Smierkase and Butterbrod, of 
the skeleton of a fish large enough 
to have swallowed Jonah. Toronto 
papers refused the yarn, for 
“Smierkase” and “Butterbrod” too 
transparently mean “soft cheese” 
and “butter bread.” However, at 
the Fundamentalist convention, the 
clever writer found his opportunity, 
sent the manuscript without com- 
ment to a Dr. Brown, who based 
his main argument for the au- 
thenticity of the Jonah story on 
this “discovery.” Toronto papers 
this time reported Dr. Brown and 
his “proof.” Then they were told 
of the hoax. Dr. Brown went 
away from there. 

“Meanwhile,” concludes the 
Christian Century’s correspondent, 
“the fundamentals convention, al- 
beit walking a little lame, pursued 
its militant way and wound up in 
a blaze of defiant glory.” 





*Melville Elijah Stone (born 1848) 
founded the Chicago Daily News in 1875. 
Victor Fremont Lawson, who died last 
summer, was long his partner and close 
friend. Mr. Stone was general manager 
of the Associated Press from 1893 to 
1921. Since then he has been its coun- 
selor. He has been the confidant of pres- 
idents and kings, has always been well 
liked and respected, 
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This way lies safe 


OU HAVE THOUGHT of your car in terms of 
beauty—of efficient performance. But to- 
day, with 19,000,000 cars crowding the high- 
ways—you must also consider the element 
of safety! 
This need for personal protection in case of 
accident made necessary the All-Steel Body. 
Budd originated the All-Steel Body. It is 
just what the name says—AllI-Steel. Nowooden 
frame to splinter in collision. No bulky wooden 
cornerposts to hide approaching cars. Budd 


ALL-STEEL 


FULL VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 




















the road, and every car on it! 

The entire Budd Body is steel. No wooden 
joints to warp out of shape and cause squeaks 
atid rattles. Only steel—a single, welded unit 
of steel. Fireproof! And beautiful, with a grace 
of line made possible by pliable steel. 

Many motorists believe they have an All- 
Steel Body, when actually they have a frame- 
work of wood, covered by a shell of metal. 

* Accept no compromise. Be sure that your 
next car gives you the protection of the A/l- 
Steel Body, by Budd. This way lies safety! 


Detroit ~» Edward G, Budd Manufacturing Co. « Philadelphia 
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Bouquet 


“Holy Father, permit the cele- 
bration of the next Eucharistic 
Congress to take place in Chicago 
and I promise you a million com- 
munions as a spiritual bouquet to 
your august presence.” So spoke 
His Eminence, George William 
Cardinal Mundelein to His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, nearly two 
years ago. Fiat!/—and the well- 
beloved Cardinal, who also is His 
Grace the Archbishop of Chicago, 
set himself to gathering (there is 
no culling in Roman Catholicism of 
the present day) his flowers of 
faith—gorgeous roses dewed with 
the jewels of eminence, lowly pop- 
pies jeweled with repentent tears, 
episcopal orchids and unseen vio- 
lets, flowers of the field and of 
city back lots, posies of the little 
windowbox and plants grown re- 
splendent in the conservatory of 
religion. The ingathering is al- 
most complete this wek. A _ mil- 
lion Roman Catholics, purified in 
soul by weeks and months of fre- 
quent communion, are setting their 
mundane affairs in order. Three 
weeks hence, June 20-24, they will 
be assembled in Chicago and looped 
with the bonds of Catholic cere- 
mony. Then will waft about the 
world, to the Pope willingly im- 
mured in Rome, a mighty odor of 
sanctity. It will be the greatest 


public demonstration of faith ever’ 


witnessed by any religion. It will 
be the greatest concourse of the 
devout ever gathered in one com- 
munity. 

Eucharistic Congress. No treas- 
ure is too great for Roman Catho- 
lics to pour out in their honoring 
of Christ. Kings brought rich 
gifts of gold, frankincense and 
myrrh to the Infant. Mary Mag- 
dalene brought to Him her ala- 
baster box of precious ointments 
and broke it at His feet in her 
repentance. Cathedrals have gone 
up in magnificent pomp for the 
housing of: the Host. All have 
been for the honoring of Christ 
in the Eucharist. 

In 1881 a new method of honor- 
ing Christ was devised at Lille, 
France. Bishop Gaston de Ségur 
inspired his people to a_ public 
demonstration of their faith. This 
first public celebration was only 
local with relatively few adherents. 
But even so, the open air parad- 
ing of the Host was dramatic. The 
idea spread, was dramatized the 
next year at Avignon, France. In 
1888 the VI Eucharistic Congress 
met at Paris and centred its pomp 
and circumstance about the Church 
of the Sacred Heart,* whence one 
overlooks all of grey Paris and be- 





*A decorative motif of this magni- 
ficent parish church is the Shield of David, 
a phenomenon which amazes Jews. 








Are You Starving The Children? 


Starving the children is the pleasant pastime of parents who 
stuff the little ones with indigestible foods that have no food 
value—expensive foods that appeal to taste and appetite, but 
contain no energy-making, body-building material. During 
1925 the Children’s Aid Society of New York brought back 
to health 8,000 children suffering from ill nourishment—children 


of the rich and poor. 





Shredded Wheat is the perfect food for growing children to 
study on, and play on. It has all the goodness of the whole 
wheat in a digestible form. Children like the crisp, nutty flavor 
of the baked shreds of wheat so temptingly and healthfully 


contained in 


Shredded Wheat 


MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 











yond towards Chartres. Many a 
great city has seen these con- 
gresses — Antwerp, Jerusalem 
(where was stimulated co-operation 
between the Eastern and Western 
churches), Rheims (where church 
deliberations concerned social 
questions affecting the working 
classes), Paray-le-Monial (the city 
of the Sacred Heart), Brussels, 
Lourdes (the city of Eucharistic 
miracles), Angouleme (where 
French law was invoked to block 
the now regular procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament), Rome, Metz 
(where the Germans _ suspended 
the law of 1870 to permit the pro- 
cession), London.* The XxXI 
Eucharistic Congress was held in 
1910 at Montreal close to the faith- 
healing shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré. This was a stupendous 
meeting of 750,000 pilgrims. But 
it was too far from the great cen- 
tres of U: S. Catholicism to spread 
the full effects of its potentialities. 

The XXVIII Eucharistic Con- 
gress comes to Chicago for a pen- 
tad of ecstasy the third week of 
June. Hundreds of thousands, at 
least a million, pilgrims will come. 
Lake boats and hotels and Pullman 
cars fitted with altars will trans- 
form themselves into ephemeral 
churches. Every Catholic family 


-in the city has prepared itself to 


care for guests. So far as possi- 
ble, foreigners (for thousands will 
come from abroad) will be housed 
with co-nationalists. The clergy 
will bunk in rectories—and in ho- 
tels. Honest inn-keepers and food- 
purveyors have promised to main- 
tain their regular charges. 

Flowers. The multitudes will 
come—the humble followers of 
Christ in Cetholicism and their 
equally ‘humble leaders in Christ. 
All nations are sending their pray- 
ers (Hungary has already offered 
1,000,000 communions), are send- 
ing their pilgrims—laymen, priests, 
canons, monsignori, bishops, arch- 
bishops, archimandrites, primates, 
cardinals. Fifteen cardinals 
(princes of the Church) will take 
part in the deliberations and the 
rites. They and their fellow eccle- 
siastics of lesser rank will form 
the greatest body of Church dig- 
nitaries ever to meet outside of 
Rome. 


Bees. There will be not the 
slightest taint of commercialism 
about this Congress. From the 
town of Mundelein and the now 
sacred neighborhood of the Semin- 
ary of St. Mary of the Lake, ped- 
dlers of souvenirs will be rigor- 


*This congress, in 1908, was most impor- 
tant, being not only the first held in an 
English-speaking country, but also opening 
the way for the first appearance on British 
soil in more than 350 years of a legate 
from the Pope. Vincenzo Cardinal Van- 
nutelli was that legate (he is still alive), 
and with him were six other cardinals, 
14 archbishops, 70 bishops and a host of 
priests. Proceedings were magnificent. 
British Catholics hailed this congress as 
the flower and fruit of the “Second 
Spring.” But they were saddened by the 
protest and public clamor raised by the 
societies composing the Protestant Alliance. 
The Alliance prevented the public parading 
of the Blessed Sacrament, 
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will 


medal. 
came from Rome. 
_Naturally there will be 


there, gleaning a little honey 
the sweetening of the pots. The 
pilgrims will need socks and smell- 
ing salts and all such things. But 
Chicago prices will not be boosted. 

Not directly commercial is an 
exposition of religious and edu- 
cational equipment now being 
assembled at the Hotel Sherman. 

The Framework. The frame- 
work for this mighty nosegay of 
faith which the celebrating Cath- 
olics will offer to Christ through 
His bride, their Church, is being 
created at Mundelein, Ill., and at 
Chicago. 

The civil authorities of Chicago 
have already put the city’s chil- 
dren to work cleaning up _ back 
yards and alley ways. The finance 
committee of the city council has 
approved plans for a Court of 
Honor, an alley of festooned, illu- 
minated white posts. After the 
Lord has enjoyed His _ bouquet, 
Chicago, always practical, will util- 
ize this posted promenade to do 
honor to a convention of Elks and 
another of Moose. 

At the tip end of the great 
Municipal Pier, which jetties out 
nearly a mile into the lake from a 
base not far from Holy Name Ca- 
thedral (the archiepiscopal seat) 
is a domed exposition hall where 
will be placed objects of religious 
veneration and admiration—relics 
of saints, holy pictures, chalices of 
antique manufacture and unique 
design, vestments worn by prelates 
who have made Catholic history, a 
replica of the skin and birchbark 
chapel where in 1674 Father Jac- 
_ ques Marquette (1637-75) celebrat- 
ed the first Chicago Mass before 
a band of Indians, mission artifacts. 

To the south of the pier and 
adjacent to cruciform Field Mu- 
seum is Soldiers’ Field Stadium, 
capable of holding nearly 200,000 
spectators on terraced seats and in 
oval field. In the field, church car- 
penters are constructing a _ sanc- 
tuary 224 feet long and 214 feet 
wide. This will have priedieus, or 
kneeling benches, for the more 
than 500 archbishops and bishops, 
who will attend in copes and 
mitres and bearing croziers. Fif- 
teen cardinals robed in ecclesias- 
tical red and attended by papal 
knights and lay dignitaries, whose 
clothes will be of festive cloth of 
gold proper for such an occasion, 
will assist at the Masses in Sol- 
diers’ Field. The cardinals will 
have their red-canopied thrones 
flanking a huge altar. 

This altar will be of stucco on 
a platform 30 feet above the 
ground. At its pinnacle, above its 
gilded canopy, will tower the cross, 
125 feet from earth. The cardinals 
with their gleaming attendants will 
mount to this altar by 24 broad 
steps leading up from three sides. 
Flowers for the altar will come 
from the home and school gardens 
of Chicago’s Catholic children. 
Loud speakers will carry the words 
of the Mass to the multitudes. 

Still another framework mounts 
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Aaa Razor, 


nt ve been waiting for! 
With the famous “King of Cutters” Blades! CGze) 


AVE you tried them all and found them 

wanting? Have you decided that the 

barber has been right all along and that 
the old straight razor was the only thing for 
cutting those bristles of yours? Or have you 
bowed to the inevitable, bought any old type of 
“safety’’ and suffered every morning with the 
pulling and tearing of poor blades? 




















Here, then, is liberation! Here, at last, is 
shaving comfort, — SHAVING JOY. 


Look at the picture. A few of the features 
distinguishing this razor from all others are indicated there. 
But no picture can make you feel the relief from shaving troubles, 
shaving expense, shaving pain that will be yours when you have 
tried it for yourself. 


The SUPERMAN RAZOR is the arswer of a century-old 
maker of cutting blades to the demand of the American gentle- 
man for a perfect razor. 


For over a hundred years ‘‘King of Cutters’’ blades have been 
the standard for all instruments requiring an edge. With the 
advent of the safety razor the skill of this house was called upon 
to make a blade. The “‘King of Cutters” glass hardened, hollow 
ground, highest grade carbon steel blades have been the despair of 
imitators ever since. Men have shaved for a year with ONE of these 
blades. Think of it! More than 300 shaves from a single blade; we 
guarantee a dozen King of Cutter Blades to outlast TEN dozen of 
any other make under the sun! In short, men, this is a Lifetime 


Razor. 


The Superman Razor 
with the famous 


King of Cutters Blades 


The files of the manufacturers contain thousands of letters, 
thirty from Senators at Washington alone, all expressing 
unqualified approval for this most perfect combination— 
the SUPERMAN Razor and the KING OF CUTTERS 
Blade. 

Now you can know the shaving joy these men 
have found. YOU can own a SUPERMAN—three 
hollow ground, glass hardened King of Cutters blades, 2 
a genuine pig-skin strop—proclaimed by barbers to fe) 
be the best strop in existence—and a stropping & 
handle—all for $1.95. Such a bargain has never 
before been offered. 


& 
Send No Money § 


Clip the coupon now. Join the army of 
satisfied shavers. Learn the ease, comfort (é)] 
and restful pleasure of a perfect shave. i~ 


TRY IT 30 DAYS AT OUR RISK 
The coupon brings you this 
wonderful shaving outfit on 30 
days trial. Decide for yourself 
whether you have ever enjoyed 
such shaving comfort before. Mail 
the coupon NOW. 
/ The Supreme Safety Razor Co., 
Dept. 15 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Send me on thirty days 








Send the coupon now. The complete 
quthe will be mailed to you at once. ky 
osit $1.95 plus a few cents postage = / 

fey 


al the postman, when he delivers - 7 


package. Shave for a month with / trial, a SUPERMAN razor with three 
this outfit. At the end of that time, if Pe) coe Fe Cutters Blades, patented 
you do not feel that you have at last / stropper and a ‘genuine pig-skin 
found YOUR razor, the one you have 2 razor strop. I will deposit $1.95 plus 


a few cents postage with the mailman. 
If at the end of a month I am not en- 


been waiting for, return the outfit at i) 
v / tirely satisfied I will return it to you 


our expense and ever aad of your 
money will be refunde 








d money will be refunded without 
Mail the Coupon TODAY - 
The Supreme Safety Razor Co., Ty  RRRIO  scecnicecesivssnntesnsttemnesentbnntatonncicdicsincasenieninisonesse 
Dept. 15 Address 
City 
eee If you prefer, send $2.00 with this cou- 
Conn. / pon, and we will pay postage. Same _ re- 
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magnificently for Cardinal Mun- 
delein’s spiritual bouquet to the 
Holy Father. This is at Mun- 
delein, Ill.* Hundreds of men have 
been working here all winter land- 
seaping the grounds of the Semi- 
nary of St. Mary of the Lake. 
They have constructed in a little 
valley a grotto in replica of the 
one at Lourdes in_ southwest 
France. They have installed the 
Twelve Stations of the Cross. They 
have built miles of roads, five 
bridges over the indented shore- 
line of the lake. They have 
wreathed the seminary, the dormi- 
tories, the little chapel, in trees 
and shrubberies and lawns. They 
have mounted on a pedestal 20 feet 
square a marble shaft 62 feet high. 
Surmounting the pillar is a 12- 


foot bronze statue of the Virgin: 





*This small and thriving town lies north 
of Chicego, toward Milwaukee and eight 
miles inland from Lake Michigan. Nine 
paved highways now reach toward it. But 
until very recently it was a disappoint- 
ment to its townspeople. They hoped that 
its proximity to Chicago would bring it a 
real estate boom. The boom came not. So 
the citizens changed the town’s name like 
the re-baptism of an unfortunate child. 
Still no boom, So they rechristened it. 
Still barrenness. Then 15 years ago along 
came a teacher of salesmanship who _ re- 
named it Area (the initials of Ability, 
Reliability, Endurance and Action). But 
the bird of the dollar brought no good 
omen. Finally Cardinal Mundelein, as 
Archbishop of Chicago, bought 1,200 acres 
there, including a _ beautiful little lake, 
and gave the place its present name of 
Mundelein. Here he has started on a 
$10,000,000 building program, having al- 
ready established the Seminary of St. Mary 
of the Lake, the largest Catholic seminary 
in the U. S. 





A feather touch on 
the brow, gentle- 
men, yet it holds 
fast in a stiff breeze. 
That’s the KNOx 
“Comfit” *— the 
best looking and 
most comfortable 
straw hat of the 
season. 

* 

The shape of your head -won’t 
worry the ‘‘Comfit’’. It will 
rest comfortably and be per- 
Sectly at ease from the first day 


you wear it till the season 
wanes, 





Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


Mary standing on a globe to sym- 
bolize her supposed exalted posi- 
tion over the world. Bronze images 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
support the globe. 

At the entrance to the seminary 
grounds will be an altar. with 
thrones and sanctuary similar to 
the one at Soldiers’ Field in Chi- 
cago. 

“Little Flower of Jesus.” The 
relics of St. Therese, the “Little 
Flower of Jesus,” have just been 
brought to Chicago from Liseux, 
France, where she lived.* The relics 
include a crucifix made from the 
rosebush from which, during her 
convent life, she daily plucked 
roses to place before the statue of 
the Infant Jesus. Other relics 
are several: locks of her hair, her 
dust, a piece of the habit in which 
she died, a piece of another habit 
in which she was buried, a piece 
of the coffin in which she was in- 
terred before her exhumation in 
1910 and a large piece of her arm 
bone. 


The Full Bouquet. The full savor 
of the million flowers of faith that 
Cardinal Mundelein is offering to 
his Supreme Pontiff will rise the 
last day of the Congress, Thursday, 
June 24. The million pilgrims of 
all degrees will move themselves 
to the town of Mundelein to gar- 
land that jewel of Catholicism with 
their final public demonstration.+ 
The million will proceed in proces- 
sional through the miles of the 
seminary walks, past the Stations 
of the Cross. There never before 
was pomp like this in the U. S. 

In this long file of exalted spir- 
itual triumph will come first the 
Catholic laity and the lesser clergy 


—gold bannered folk, Dominican 
friars in their white cassocks, 
Trapist and Capuchin monks in 


brown, Benedictines and Jesuits in 
black—then the resplendent, gold- 
draped bishops and_ archbishops. 
Homage and glory mount as the 
procession nears its end. Fifteen 
cardinals are coming, vanguard to 
the Host behind. Papal guards in 
scarlet, blue and yellow uniforms 
follow. Then comes, under a can- 
opy of gold and surrounded by 
censor - bearing acolytes, the 
Blessed Sacrament. It is inclosed 
in its golden’ ostensorium, its 
jeweled monstrance. No less a 
personage may carry it than His 
Eminence, Giovanni Cardinal Bon- 
zano, the legate of the Pope, the 
proxy for the very Church itself. 

A sermon by Patrick Joseph 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York, 
and a Pontifical High Mass by 


*She was born in 1873; died in 1879; 
canonized in 1925. 

*The throngs going to Mundelein will 
be so vast that two new railroad stations 
have been built at the town site. Chicago 
trains expect to convey 300,000 people, 
traveling with two-minute headway. (This 
will be the greatest crowd ever handled by 
railroads in one day. In 1901 the Great 
Eastern Railway of England carried 200,- 
000 to King Edward VII’s’_ coronation, 
the previous record.) The railways will 
place 600 special guards at cross-overs. 
Several hundred employes of the Cook 
County forest preserve will watch cross- 
roads and dispense bedding, fuel and cook- 
ing utensils at the many camp sites pro- 
vided for the touring pilgrims. Auto- 
repair gangs will patrol the roads. First 
aid stations will minister to the stricken. 








another cardinal wiil close this 
present public acclaim to _ the 
Eucharist. 

The Florist. The gatherer of 
this spiritual bouquet to Pope Pius 
XI and so to the Catholic Church, 
which is the Bride of Christ, is His 
Eminence, George William Car- 
dinal Mundelein. 

On July 2 he will celebrate only 
his 54th birthday and already he 
is at the heights of his Catholic 
hierarchy—a prince of the Church. 
Only the Papacy rises before him 
in this life. But in all probability 
he will never be chosen for that 
august post. He is too much the 
human being, too much the man. 

Too many myriads have seen 
and heard and known George Wil- 
liam Mundelein. They have seen 
him as a Manhattan* boy unde- 
cided whether to enter the army 
(his grandfather was the first 
Union soldier killed at Fort Sum- 
ter in the prelude to the Civil 
War) or to join the Catholic 
priesthood. They have known him 
at work in the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn and in Chicago. They have 
heard his eloquence (he _ speaks 
several languages). They know 
his gestures, his habit of forget- 
ting names. 

Altogether the Cardinal is too 
concrete an individual to fade into 
the almost mystical, almost wor- 
shiped personage immured within 
the Vatican. 

Furthermore, he has closed his 
eyes to any vision of himself on 
the Pontifical throne. When in the 
spring of 1924 he received the red 
hat of his cardinaley he exclaimed 
in the ardor of his new investiture: 
“T have reached the topmost rung 
of the ladder for an ecclesiastic— 
the highest honor for a churchman 
—while still in the prime of life. 
I have no other ambition.” 

At Chicago, with its Catholic 
population of almost a millon and 
a half, his Grace, for he is Arch- 
bishop of the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago, has full opportunity for the 
workings of his multiplex genius. 
He assumed his _archiepiscopal 
duties at the end of 1915, having 
come from the auxiliary bishopric 
of Brooklyn, and immediately took 
leadership in the religious, polit- 
ical, patriotic, educational and civic 
life of the city. 

As an orator he dramatizes him- 
self. He is the Church for his 
people and the Church is_ he. 
There is no incongruity when he 
says: “And you, my people, who 
today become my sons and daugh- 
ters, children of the great family 
committed to my care! The Di- 
vine Spirit sent me to be the 
pastor of your souls.” 

He is a quick thinker and a good 
diplomat. When he wants the co- 
operation of a body of his people 
he makes them feel, without actual 
deciaration, that they are the most 
willing workers in the world. When 
his people fall below his high ex- 
pectations he scolds them with 
archiespiscopal paternity. Chi- 
cago has never refused him a re- 
quest. And his requests have been 

*His birthplace at 65 Avenue C, Man- 
— is now surrounded by raggedy 
shops. 








Cold Comfort 
for Yes-Men . . 


vs + + Ponderous, solemn... « 


Buzzers are ringing. Telephones 
jingle. Doors softly open and close. 
Secretaries, arctic, determined, 
stand guard. The general confer- 
ence assembles to decide what to 
do about the new brand of sawdust. 


Ponderous, solemn, the domi- 
nant executive clears his throat 
and the atmosphere. 


He suggests a trick name. They 
all murmur “Yes, yes.” 


He outlines the market. “Yes, 
yes,” they agree. 


He proposes a selling plan. 
“Oh, yes,” is the chorus. 
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Embarrassed 


Yes-men* are not the clientele 
of TIME. For them TIME has not 
even a modicum of comfort. Con- 
versely, in their presence TIME 
itself is actually uncomfortable— 
with that sensation of being 
strayed, lost or stolen. 


Yes-men who like conclusions 
ready-made, predigested, find no 
joy in TIME. Yes-men fear that 
TIME may disturb docile notions 


*The genus is common, says C. B, Larrabee in a 
readable article, Printer’s Ink, April 15, p. 65. 


which they have carefully insulated 
against stimulating newness. 
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Knows its place 


TIME has no “yes” for propa- 
ganda, no “yes” for opinion, no 
“yes” for parties or blocs. It is 
the only newsmagazine. It portrays 
the world each week, concisely, 
colorfully, completely. And there’s 
life in its style—for TIME would 
rather be dead than be deadly. 

TIME interprets but it does not 
advise. TIME gives the clue but it 
does not decide. For the reader’s 
intelligence TIME shows profound- 
est respect, even as it proffers 
the fillip of its sprightly, vivid 
narrative. 
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They think 


So in TIME you reach the best 
of all readership. TiME’s sub- 
scribers are men and women whose 
judgment counts, and who judge 
by the truth well told.t Small 
wonder they need no inducement 
by premium or high-pressure talk 
to lay down their five dollars for a 
year’s subscription. 


r ry r 
TIME circulation was more than 107,000 


May 1, an increase of 45% over the 
circulation of May 1, 1925. 


tSubscriber Wralther, New Orleans: “I have tried 
to find flaws... but have failed in my quest.” 
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CHOICE site in one of America’s 

great cities, improved by a modern 
residential or business structure, secures 
each issue of Smiru Bonps. 


Every Smitu Bonn is a First Mortgage 
Bond, secured by a direct first lien on the 
land and building, and also in effect on the 
earnings, of a modern, income-producing, 
city property. 

In every instance there is a wide margin 
of security for investors between the 
amount of the First Mortgage Bond issue 
and the value of the property. 

In every instance we require monthly 
sinking fund payments toward the annual 
reduction of the mortgage, so that the 
margin of security for investors is con- 
stantly increased. 

In every instance we require monthly 
sinking fund payments toward the semi- 
annual interest, so that prompt payment 
of interest is assured. 

In every instance we require that the 
earning capacity of the building be con- 
siderably more than the amount required 
to make these sinking fund payments. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKLETS 


Our booklet, “Fifty-three Years of Proven 
Safety,” contains a further explanation of 
the safeguards that protect every invest- 
ment in Smith Bonds, and that have re- 
sulted in our record of no Joss to any 
investor in 53 years. 

Our booklet, “How to Build an Independent In- 
come,” tells how you may buy a $1,000, $500 or 
$100 Smitu Bonp by payments over 10 months, and 


get the full rate of bond interest on every payment. 
Our current offerings pay 7%. 
For copies of these two booklets, and for circulars 
describing our current 77% offerings, send your 
name and address today on the form below. 


THE FH. Smit Co. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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practical commands made with 
the warm assurance of his archi- 
episcopal rights and duties. 

he Bride’s Proxy. Cardinal 
Mundelein’s spiritual bouquet will 





©P. & A. 
BONZANO 


Proxy for the Bride 


be carried to the Supreme Pontiff 
of the Catholic Church by His 
Eminence, Giovanni Cardinal Bon- 
zano, sent as the Pope’s legate. 

In selecting the legate to this 
XXVIII Eucharistic Congress, the 


Pope experienced much embarrass- + 


ment, for few of the cardinals on 
duty about the Vatican colleges 
can speak English and of those 
who can some might irritate U. S. 
Catholics. The Church, besides 
promulgating its faith, must also 
deal with peoples, must induce 
them to co-operate toward the holy 
aims. Thus Cardinal Merry del 
Val, who speaks English well, 
is persona non grata to Cardinal 
Mundelein, according to all re- 
ports. When (1912-1922) Car- 
dinal, then Bishop, Bonzano was 
Apostolic Delegate and Apostolic 
Visitor Extraordinary to the U. S., 
some quiet friction developed be- 
tween him and Cardinal O’Connell 
of Boston. But Cardinal Bonzano 
has ever been par excellence the 
diplomat, the smoother of differ- 
ence. He brought the U. S. heir- 
archy to work with him. 


BUSINESS 





Actual Billion 


Although some U. S&S. _ firms 
have done an annual gross _ bus- 
iness of more than a _ billion 
dollars (TIME, May 24), none 
until last week was capitalized at 
that figure.* The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has just 
made the mark by issuing $154,- 
000,000 of new stock and thus 
bringing its outstanding total to 
$1,075,597,500. New shares will 
be distributed to present stockhold- 
ers on a 1:6 ratio, 


“For Jews” 


“Have you no reservation, sir?” 

It is a stock question in certain 
“Goyim” (Christian) hotels which 
discriminate against Jews. The 
dapper clerk, a trained ethnologist, 
addresses it to any prospective 
guest whose name, dress, manners 
or lineaments might indicate that 
he is a Jew. . Jews, many of 
them wealthy, finely educated, have 
heard this question, turned away 
from the desk, and had the bellboy 
carry their bags back to the taxi- 
cab. 

No, they had no_ reservations. 
There are numberless Goyim hotels 
that will give no reservation to 
a Bernstein or a Rosenthaler or a 
Silberblatt, though a Murphy or a 
sabbitt or a McecDribble will be 
welcomed with the best. But last 
week a hotel opened its doors in 
Manhattan where this question, if 
it is ever asked, will be asked of 
Christians. It is Libby’s hotel, 
unique of its kind, a $3,000,000 
hotel whose slogan is “For Jews.” 

Libby’s stands on Delancey St., 
a district of push-carts and lunch- 
stands and faded, unclosed saloons. 
Its promoters believe that its mag- 
nificence will be enough to change 
the district, that other hotels for 
Jews will spring up beside it and 
bring with them _ restaurants, 
theatres, stores, turning back the 
city’s surge to the north. Its 
stock, some $2,200,000 worth, is 
held by 25,000 Jews. It derives the 
name “Libby’s ” from “Die Liebe,” a 
term of affection which its man- 
ager, Max Bernstein, applied to 
his mother. 

Mr. Bernstein himself conducted 
a party of pressmen and notables 
on the night of the formal open- 
ing. He, a Manhattan Jew whose 
fine necktie bore witness to his 
shrewdness, explained that, in 
order to cater to that sense of 
Asiatic luxury which is “proper to 
every good Jew,” he had built the 
hotel around a bath. The Christians 
who objected to sharing their pub- 
lic quarters with Jews had no such 
splendid bath as this—no, nor had 
Augustus Caesar, nor has the most 





*The original $1,018,583,600 capitaliza- 
tion of the U. S. Steel Corp. was reduced 
in 1903 by $360,281,100. Its present out- 
standing capital stock is $868,583,600. 
Standard Oil of N. J., the largest oil com- 
pany, has $707,229,675 stock outstanding. 
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pompous sybarite in Hollywood. 
The notables, the pressmen _in- 
spected the hotel—a steel and con- 
crete Joseph’s coat, a terraced 
temple of fantastic, incredible 
luxury. 

Profiting by the work of such 
hotel-builders as Boldt, Haan, Ster- 
ry, Bauman, Bowman, Muschen- 
heim, Statler, Mr. Bernstein has in- 
troduced a magnificence that could 
be the inspiration only of an able 
Jew. There are telephones at 
every turn, express elevators that 
fly up like harnessed rockets and 
drop down like oiled meteors. 
Lounge rooms, gorgeously decor- 
ated, allure business-weary limbs 
with divans and sofas and curving 
love-chairs; while upstairs, opening 
upon corridors carpeted with rugs 
into which feet sink as into per- 
fumed snow, bridal suites and grand 
suites and supersuites await their 
imminent occupants with tapestries 
of many various colors, and furni- 
ture beyond the dreams of Park Ave. 
All these, the gilt dining-rooms 
clotted with music, the cool oasis 
of the lobby, and the long line of 
brilliantly-lighted cages wherein 
clerks work busily, adding up bills 
and putting diamonds away in steel 
lockers, these and the magazine- 
stall, shingled with bright colors, 
the crystal glory of the cigar-stand, 
the drug-annex with its hint of 
smells still unexplored—are all but 
promises, all but dramatic fingers 
pointing upward to that supreme 
enchantment of all, the bath. 

A square of water, as blue as a 
banner, a liquid panel like a win- 
dow into star-space, it dreams, 
moveless, in the white tile floor. 
Drawn up against walls patterned 
less purely with tiles of ochre and 
green and ruby, naked attendants 
in breech clouts wait to knead and 
oil the bathers in the hot rooms, 
steam rooms, medicated rooms, 
therapeutic rooms beyond. 

Private elevators lead up to se- 
cret dining rooms where male 
guests may dine “without formally 
arraying themselves.” This is the 
apex. All the builders of Babylon 
could do no more. 

There is no great bathroom for 
women. The wives of guests, 
whether of those who sleep in the 
supersuites or the cheap beds in the 
dormitories, wash themselves in 
tubs, eat at ordinary tables. 

_Christians can ask for reserva- 
tions, 


Whiskers 


Cleverest of sales arguments is 
a convincing proof of some point 
that needs no proof at all. The fud- 
dled buyer, agreeing with the sales- 
man before the latter has uttered a 
word, follows the ensuing exposi- 
tion with delight, and his support 
of an opinion is quickly turned to 
enthusiasm for a commodity. No 
modern corporation has used this 
sales method with more humorous 
ingenuity than Colgate & Co., soap 
makers. Up and down the land, 
in all the better magazines, Col- 
gate & Co, has suggested that 





AMBROSE BURNSIDE 
Up.and down the land 


shaving is sensible and whiskers 
are silly. Last week, for its sup- 
port of this curious view, Colgate 
& Co. was sued for $150,000 by a 
certain Miss Ella C. Patterson of 
Milwaukee. 

Now the Colgate advertisements 
have not based their arguments on 
modern facial trends alone. They 
have gone back to ancient times, 
citing the examples of the great 
military men of the old world and 
the new, Alexander of Macedon, 
Scipio Africanus, General Ambrose 
E. Burnside. They have pointed out 
that “when Alexander first took 
command of the Macedonian army 
he gave his soldiers the once-over 
and ordered them to cut off their 
whiskers lest the beard afford a 
handle to the enemy.” They have 
quoted Pliny: “The younger Afri- 
canus was the first who adopted 
the habit of shaving every day.” 
Of General Burnside they said: 

“It is generally believed by peo- 
ple who speak flippantly of ‘side- 
burns,’ ‘sideboards,’ etc., that burn- 
sides were so named because they 
cluttered up both sides of their 
proprietor’s countenance. 

“That hypothesis cannot be sup- 
ported by a single hair. Burnsides 
got the name from the gallant Gen- 
eral Ambrose E. Burnside, a Civil 
War hero, who wore that kind of 
whiskers.” 


This advertisement, captioned 
“WHEN BURNSIDES WERE IN 
BLooM,” came in due course to 


the attention of Miss Patterson of 
Milwaukee, a niece of the General. 
Contending that Colgate & Co. by 
using her relative’s whiskers as a 
“springboard from which to launch 
a jocose and humorous sales argu- 
ment,” had obscured the record he 
won on the battlefield, she took her 
case to Arnold Furst, Manhattan 
lawyer. Lawyer Alan Fox will rep- 
resent Colgate & Co. The two 
counsels were classmates at Yale in 
1908, partners in many a college 
prank, 
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for the 
General Investor 


For strong security, 
stability of business and 
good earnings — buy 
sound Public Utility 
Bonds. Interest from 
542% to 7% annually — 
with safety of principal. 


Send for our free book- 
let, ‘Public Utility 
Securities as Invest- 


ments’’—also our cur- 
rent list of utility bonds. 


Ask for 1-2453 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 


Sprinkle 


eS It Into 


It Into 
Your 
Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease 
THE ANTISEPTIC, HEALING 
POWDER FOR THE FEET 


Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, 
calluses and sore spots, freshens 
the feet and gives new vigor. 
MAKES TIGHT OR NEW SHOES FEEL EASY 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore 
and swollen from excessive dancing or 
walking, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease in 
the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 


Over One Million five hundred thousand 
pounds of powder for the feet were used by 
our Army and Navy during the war. 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y- 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


T THIS OUT : 

rname and address to Allen's 

Foot=Ease, Roy, N. ¥. We will send you FREE, 
a trial package and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll. Te 


The 
Foot- Bath 












New York’s Oasis of 
Leisurely Beauty 


An Aditorial by James WALLEN 


BUSINESS men who are 
keen on Professor Shaw's 
advice to cultivate a city 
mind and a country soul 
appreciate Fieldston. 
Fieldston is in New York 
City, but not entirely of 
it. As you enterFieldston 
the roar of the city’s com- 
merce ceases and rest and 
recreation abi: 'ewith you. 
Fieldston is founded on 
an Arcadian plan that 
has worked. It isadream 
come true. 


Fieldston is to people of 
refinement, New York's 
oasis of leisurely beauty. 


- 


FIELDSTON, Inc. 


Spuyten Duyvil Parkway 
at West 244th Street 
Fie_pston, New York City 
Downtown OFFICE: 


EWING & IVES, INcorporaTeD 
Park Avenue at 60th Street 








Restful Vacations— 
in the Catskill foothills 


Spend your vacation at Meredith Inn! 
Surrounded by gently rolling hills, 2,200 
feet high, provided with every convenience, 
Meredith Inn offers you restful living, 
healthful sports and pastimes in the bracing 
climate of the famous Catskill district. Rid- 
ing, Tennis, Clock Golf, Archery, Deck 
Shuffle Board and other sports draw you 
into the open. Excellent cuisine. Moderate 
rates. Write for particulars. 


MEREDITH INN 


Box B, Meredith, Delaware County, N. Y. 


““A Selected Library for Discriminating Readers” 
READ WITHOUT BUYING 


Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 
and Subscription Editions; Reprints and Trans- 
lations of Famous Classics; and Contemporary, 
Esoteric Items. 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to an interesting collection of unique books, 
largely selected by themselves, which is growing 
rapidly. We invite the interest of readers of dis- 
criminating tastes, who wish to avoid the heavy 
investment necessitated by personal ownership 
of such a library. 


When writing for information and lists of books, 
kindly state occupation or profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 








MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Prank 


Upon the Richards Flying Field, 
near Kansas City, a puppydog ap- 
peared, seeking friends. Some 
pilots did not reject his overtures, 
but one, taking a dislike to his shy 
looks and gentle manners, took him 
away in an automobile, deserted 
him on a lonely highroad. The 
puppy made his way back. Finding 
that the beast survived even his 
own natural inclination to sniff at 
whirling propellers and perform 
in the path of descending planes, 
this flyer, one Waldo Robey, pilot 
of the Porterfield Flying School, 
took him 800 feet up in a plane, 
dropped him overboard. The di- 
minutive body, smashed to pulp, 
buried itself a foot deep in the 
earth. ...“Just a little prank,” 
said Pilot Robey, grinning uneasily. 
E. E. Porterfield Jr. (head of the 
Porterfield Flying School) heard of 
the act, frowned, called Robey to 
his office, dismissed him from the 
school. 


Eagle 


As everyone knows, the eagle is 
a bird more remarkable for vigor 
than sagacity. This was again 
proved when the little steamer 
Sulanierco recently sailed away 
from Porto Pico followed by a 
huge black and white eagle soaring 
high above her wake, disdaining 
to swoop for scraps thrown by the 
cook unless they consisted solely 
of meat. 

The cook, intrigued, threw many 
a meat scrap. The eagle, unwary, 
flew farther and farther seaward— 
followed the Sulanierco 20 miles 
with ease, 10 more by settling 
down to earnest purposeful flap- 
ping, 10 more by resorting to 
tricks of volplaning and _ wind- 
catching, 10 more with every ten- 
don of its great wings strained by 
the torturing, racking effort. 

As the 50th mile passed, the 
eagle reeled crazily in the air, 
sideslipped, almost dropped _ into 
the foam. The cook sought to lure 
it to alight and rest by spreading 
meat scraps upon the stern. The 
eagle soared once more by great 
effort, distanced the ship for an 
instant, suddenly appeared to faint 
in mid-air, fell thump upon the 
deck. 

When the Sulanierco anchored at 
Boston last week her crew, having 
nurtured the eagle back to health, 
presented it to the Franklin Park 
Zoo. Caged, the stupid eagle will 
soar no more. 


Horses Tortured 


Pondering sadly the numerous 
mishaps to animals during the 
week, horse lovers found them- 
selves especially incensed by the 
act of one Schwarz. (See Gmr- 
MANY, “Horses, Crocodiles,’’) 


Fall 


It is hard to have a garden when 
you live on the tenth floor* of a 
hotel. Leaning out of the window 
of her apartment in the Hotel 
Charlotte (Charlotte, N. C.) a cer- 
tain Mrs. A. A. Barron propped a 
heavy green box, filled with earth 
and flower seeds, on a corner of the 
ledge before lowering it to a little 
stone shelf that ran around the 
building a foot lower down. She 
reflected on the long way her gar- 
den would fall if she let it go. 

First the box would twirl down 
six stories to the flagpole, then 
four more to the marquee over the 
sidewalk. There was a mesh of 
strong wire over the upper side 
of the marquee to protect the glass 
from things that might be dropped 
out of windows. Yes, the box 
would probably be broken to bits. 
It would frighten that womanjf in 
the car in front of the hotel; it 
would make the traveling sales- 
man** in front of the drugstore 
jump out of his skin. Slowly, 
cautiously, Mrs. Barron began to 
lower the box out of the window. 

The woman in the automobile 
screamed. The salesman caught his 
hat in his hand and sprang back 
into the shelter of the doorway. 
Two things had fallen out of Mrs. 
Barron’s window. The first was the 
garden box. The second was Mrs. 
Barron. 

The body fell the first six stories 
like a plummet; struck the guy- 
wire of the flag-pole and turned 
over, almost languidly, in the sunlit 
air; fell three stories more, through 
the wire mesh, through the glass; 
careered from an iron beam of 
the marquee, struck the pavement— 
plop. The guy-wire was_ broken. 
The iron beam was badly bent. 
The woman in the automobile 
fainted. 

Later in the day a hospital re- 
ported on Mrs. Barron: 

“She has not lost consciousness. 
No bones are broken. There is no 
evidence of internal injuries.’ 

Observers collected pieces of the 
garden-box as souvenirs. 


Scooter 


In San Francisco, at the inter- 
section of Vienna St. and Russia 
Ave., one John Sambrailo, aged 
six, vigorously propelling himself 
upon a “scooter,” collided violently 
last week with one John Silvio, an 
obfuscated, pot-valiant carpenter. 

Carpenter Silvio, incensed, drew 
a large jackknife with his right 
hand and opened it with his teeth, 
while with his left hand he seized 





*About 150 feet from sidewalk. 
+Mrs. Eleanor Batik of Charlotte. 
**W. W. Norman of Mooresville. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 


thoro musician—desires situation demand- 
ing fine type of work, Anglican or Denomi- 


national (also Hebrew). Experienced ex- 
ecutive, personality, tact. Present salary 


$2100.00. 
Address TIME, 
Box 322, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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John Sambrailo. The child 
screamed with pain and rage as 
the man gripped his hand and 
carved lightly on his palm with 
the jackknife an admonitory cross. 

Scooter John’s parents pronounced 
the wound superficial; declared that 
they will not seek legal retribution. 


Lesson 


For a decade the local gendarme 
at Saint Plouer, a Breton village, 
has passed regularly on patrol the 
cottage, dung hill and barn of 
one M. Letort, strapping farmer, 
and his toothless shrewish wife. 


Last week as the gendarme made 
his rounds, he chanced to step with- 
in the Letort barn to escape for a 
few moments a cold and biting 
rain. A strangled cry drew his 
attention to a close barred door. 
Curious, he unbarred it, discov- 
ered .a foul smelling stall, four 
feet square, perhaps four and a 
half feet high. On the slimy 
floor lay a girl, raving, naked, 
paralyzed from the waist down. A 
gasoline tin hacked in half and 
filled with scraps of food stood 
beside a “bed” made of decaying 
straw. The chill wind blew full 
upon the girl through numerous 
cracks, 


Interrogated by the gendarme, 
Mme. Letort said: 


“The girl was our daughter Ce- 
line. She brought shame upon us 
—with a soldier—elght years ago. 
We locked her up to teach her a 
lesson, because she was bad tem- 
pered and weak minded. My hus- 
band fed her regularly and _ she 
got sufficient exercise walking on 
her hands and knees until her legs 
became paralyzed two years ago. 
She never caught cold in spite of 
her clothes wearing out. My son 
thought we were too hard on her, 
and so he gave Celine fresh straw 
for a bed now and then. To me 
she is as one dead.” 


Celine, swiftly conveyed to a 
hospital, last week continued to 
rave dementedly. 
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Monstrous 


It is not far from general in the 
average U. S. home that the chil- 
dren can drive the family car much 
better than their parents. Father 
has trouble getting the gears to 
mesh properly in hurried traffic, 
and mother is eternally leaving the 
ignition switch unturned while the 
starter grinds on and on. All this 
is indicative of an _ hypothesis: 
young men and women have me- 
chanical sense superior to that 
of older men and women. 

Arrived at this theory and in 
the hope of stimulating interest in 
aviation as a sport, the American 
Society for the Promotion of Avia- 
tion has offered a prize of $1,000 
to the first U. S. boy or girl who 
successfully pilots a plane across 
the continent from San Francisco 
to Boston. The promoters point 
out that famed War aces had but 
barely emerged from puberty when 
daily zooming through riotous air- 
fusillades. 

Parents of youngsters with the 
mechanical bent last week fumed 
and ejaculated. “Monstrous!” cried 
the father of a clever boy named 
Wilbur. “This is monstrous! En- 
couraging kids like Wilbur to try 
flying next . . . making them dis- 
satisfied with automobiles, which 
are dangerous enough, goodness 
knows. This Society will have 
them running away from home, 
bumming around flying fields, hook- 
ing rides on the mail planes .. . 
reckless bravado . . . inexperienced 
. .. premature ascent ... broken 
necks ... weeping families ... a 
shameful offer . . . monstrous!” 
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In Manhattan 


It was one of those footless cases 
which a dash of sex appeal and a 
tang of alcohol make so palatable 
for the public—a typical Broadway 
morsel—that was dished up last 
week in a Federal court in Man- 
hattan. The protagonists were the 
Government (in the person of U. S. 
District Attorney Emory R. Buck- 
ner) and Earl Carroll, theatrical 
pander. The issue: to convict 
Mr. Carroll of perjury in sworn 
testimony he gave to two Grand 
Juries last winter when the Gov- 
ernment investigated a Washing- 
ton’s Birthday party given by him 
in his theatre—a party at which, 
according to some of the 500-odd 
“nighthawks” present, Mr. Car- 
roll had filled a wheeled bathtub 
with champagne made zestier by 
having a nubile nymph in Carroll’s 
pay (Chorine Joyce Hawley) strip 
off her chemise and sit naked in 
the tub as the drinkers dipped 
their swirling glasses. 

Newspaper readers rejoiced that 
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Drawing: Its History and Uses. 
By W. A. 8S. Benson. 
The author has given in this book, 
the history and uses of drawing 
as well as the theory upon which 
he based his own work. Price 
$2.25. . 


An Introduction to the Study 

of the American Constitution. 
By Charles E. Martin. 
A study of the formation and 
development of the American Con- 
stitution for the student and gen- 
eral reader. Price $3.50. 


The Relation of Nature to Man 
in Aboriginal America. By 
Clark Wissler. 


A study of American Indian traits 
as shown in their geographical 
distribution. The author is well 
known as an authority on the 
American Indian. Price $3.50. 


Survey of International Affairs, 
1924. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 


This covets the problem of Secu- 
rity and Disarmament: The ques- 
tion of emigration and immigra- 
tion; the relations of the Third 
International and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics with 
one another and with the rest of 
the world; and the relations be- 
tween the Allies and Germany. 
Price $8.50. 


Money. By R. A. Lehfeldt. 
It gives enough information, in 
an informal way, for the non- 
technical reader to understand the 


broad characters of the subject. 
Price $1.00. 
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the excuse had been found for re- 
viewing so luscious an episode— 
relished again the choice memory of 
Countess Vera Cathcart, self-ad- 
vertising adultress, who had been 
Carroll’s chief guest; the presence 
of other fascinating people, such 
as dissolute Harry K. Thaw and 
Editor Philip A. Payne of the 
Daily Mirror (Hearst gum-sheet) ; 
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JOHN M. HARLAN 
His friends were not surprised 


the transcript of Carroll’s earlier 
testimony, including: 

“Were there any literary men 
there?” 

“we,” 

“Was Irvin S. Cobb* there?” 

“Ves,” 

The case splashed along delight- 
fully, few Manhattanites really car- 
ing that it was part of Attorney 
Buckner’s zealous campaign’ to 
make Manhattan as dry as_ the 
letter of the Volstead Act, few pay- 
ing any special attention to At- 
torney Buckner’s able young as- 
sistants, who conducted much of the 
cross-questioning. Yet for  per- 
sons to whom Manhattan’s nymph- 
olepsy and relative humidity have 
no charm, the case still had keen 
interest, since one of the young 
assistant attorneys chanced to be 
John Marshall Harlan, grandson 
and namesake of the late U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice Harlan, who 
sat on the U. S. Supreme Court 
from 1877 to 1911. There was a 
piquant index to the course of 
U. S. legal history in the fact 
that, at the age (later twenties) 
at which his grandfather was sit- 





*Corpulent author of Speaking of Opera- 
tions, Here. Comes the Bride, etc. 


ting on a Kentucky county bench 
and running for Congress, the 
grandson was making a début— 
from the modern point of view a 
most auspicious début—by probing 
for his Government into the noc- 
turnal diversions of innocuous flesh- 
potters. 

The grandsire was a towering fig- 
ure of stalwart military bearing 
and the face of a grey eagle, sur- 
mounted by a dome of head from 
which flashed deep-set kindly blue 
eyes and issued a thunderous voice. 
The grandson is not so tall, leaner, 
faintly stooped; the pointed jaw 
gives his face a cast of ascetic 
scholarship, emphasized by the 
domed Harlan cranium which came 
down to him modified but still rec- 
ognizable from the intermediate 
Harlan, his lawyer-father John 
Maynard Harlan, in whom it is 
magnificently preserved today. (It 
shone proudly in the audienec 
at last week’s hearings.) The 
grandson’s voice is bass, but soft, 
slightly nasal and with a humor- 
ous catch—a voice for shrewd argu- 
ment instead of. old-time oratory. 
Where his ancestor was trained 
at Centre College and Transylvania 
University in the comparatively 
primitive °50’s, the grandson has 
had the mellowing advantages of 
modern Princeton and ageless Ox- 
ford and, paralleling his ancestor’s 
legal instruction from George Rob- 
ertson, Thomas A. Marshall and 
the luminaries of Kentucky’s state 
capital, he has studied under patri- 
archal Elihu Root. 

Advantages, however, do not neces- 
sarily proclaim the man. The first 
John Marshall Harlan reached the 
highest bench in the land at the 
extremely youthful age of 44 and 
sat upon it for 34 years. His solos 
of dissent in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trust cases—fierce, sar- 
castic, “as solicitous for truths as 
a microphone”—have an undimin- 
ished ring today in the annals of 
the Big Bench. 


It is by their character that such 
men come to high places. And 
more important than his legal 
training is stuff already visible in 
the younger Harlan similar to that 
in his dynamic grandfather which 
led men to believe that “he went 
to bed with the Bible in one hand 
and the Constitution in the other.” 
At Princeton, Editor John Harlan, 
20, of the Daily Princetonian and 
President John Harlan of the senior 
class and council, were known as a 
fearless, fair, thoughtful leader, 
whose moral discrimination needed 
and sought no guidance from either 
the dean’s office or the campus 
religious headquarters. His friends 
were not surprised when, upon 
taking oath as assistant to U. S. 
Attorney Buckner, he instinctively 
imposed upon himself a quiet policy 
of eschewing all alcoholic drinks, 
even of unquestionable legality, the 
rigidity of his adherence to this 
policy being strengthened by the 
fact that it does not accord with 
his private views on individual lib- 
erty. 
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QUIZ 





The following 25 questions are 
concerned with news printed in this 
issue of TIME. Can you answer 
them? 


1) What is ~ largest zoo in 
the world? (P. 20.) 


2) Whom did Woodrow Wilson 
rg for his facile diction? (P. 
17. 


3) What nationality is Mrs. Karl 
Boy-Ed? (P. 18.) 


4) What did the occupants of 
the White House send Mrs. Good- 
hue last April? (P. 6.) 


5) What U. S. Senator was last 
fall arrested for drunkenness? 
(P. 8.) 


6) At what U. S. university has 
there been established a compre- 
hensive course on marriage? (P. 
17.) 


. . . 


7) How many Americans have 
rs ig full rank of General? 
te 8 


8) Bolt, Haan, Sterry, Bauman, 
Bowman, Muschenheim. In what 
business ‘did _ es (P. 27.) 


9) “It will be file greatest con- 
course of the devout ever gath- 
ered in one community.” What 
community? (P. 22.) 


10) “Women with her franchise 
has proved a_ disappointment.” 
What city’s mayor dared to make 
this honest statement? (P. 9.) 


11) On what charge did a U. S. 
Supreme Court justice’s grandson 
prosecute a fleshpotter? (P. 30.) 


12) Name two U. S. citizens who 
took pleasure in possessing similar 
jaws, brows, cheek grooves, hooded 
eyes, narrow crania, lean temples, 
longish ears. (P. 17.) 


13) Name a Semite British Fas- 
cist lately at large in the U. S. 
(P. 3h) 


14) What nationality the tor- 
turer of horses and crocodiles, last 
week fined $40? (P. 14.) 


15) Name by his first name the 
passionate young son of Greece’s 
dictator. (P. 14.) 


i6) For what Sultan does “Mokri 
the Blind” function? (P. 25.) 


17) Who has devoured elephant, 
hump-backed whale, howling-mon- 
key, armadillo, crocodile, rattle- 
snake, octopus? (P. 19.) 


18) Why did Alex@adeér bid his 


soldiers shave? (P. 






19) What sugges 
subscription department 
scriber Robinn gape 
fibre of her being? 


id Sub- 
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20) Where was William H. Van- 
derbilt when he arose and shouted, 
‘The public be damned! You get 
out of here!”? (P. 2.) 


21) What disparity of years be- 
a “aca: and Mrs. Sheridan? 
ae % 


22) Hazel Dawn, famed “Pink 
Lady,” is again before the public. 
Name her vehicle. (P. 15.) 


23) “I will conduct ‘Giovanezza’ 
never and for nobody!” Who said 
it? . (P, a: 


24) How many Cardinals will 
attend Chicago’s June 20-24 
Eucharistic Congress? (P. 22.) 


25) What bones were broken 
when Mrs. A. A. Barron fell from 
the 10-story window? (P. 28.) 





MILESTONES 





Engaged. Miss Katrina van 
Dyke, daughter of famed Professor 
Henry van Dyke of Princeton, au- 
thor, uplifter, optimist, onetime 
U. S. Minister to the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg (1913-17); to one 
Murray Peabody Brush Jr., son of 
the onetime Dean of the College at 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Married. Francis Wollsey 
(“Buss”) Bronson, author of a re- 
cent first novel, Spring Running, 
onetime (1922) Chairman of the 
Yale Record (humorous fortnight- 
ly); to Miss Helen’ Louise Silk- 
man, in Manhattan, 


Married. Cyril Hume, novelist 
(Wife of the Centaur, Cruel Fel- 
lowship), to Miss Charlotte Dickin- 
son of Grand Rapids, after meeting 
her for the first time at the wed- 
ding of Novelist Bronson (see 
above), at which he functioned as 
best man and she as honor maid. 
Novelist Hume’s first wife, the 
onetime Jane Barbara Alexander, 
died last year in Florence, Italy, 
(TIME, June 1, MILESTONES). 


Married. Odysseus Pangalos, 
young son of the Dictator-President 
of Greece, General Theodore Pan- 
galos; stealthily, against his fa- 
ther’s wishes (see GREECE, p. 14). 


NY & s 
n of MAY 22 


Married. Helen Menken,* able 
26-year-old U. S. actress (The Sev- 
Zenth Heaven, The Makropoulos Se- 
rag? to Actor Humphrey Bogart, 

(Up l the Ladder, Nerves, Cradle 
hers); in Manhattan, after 
“Faking out a marriage license in 


Married. Miss Katharine Duch- 
atel Johnson, daughter of famed 
novelist Owen Johnson (The Var- 
mint, Stover at Yale, ete.); to one 
William E. Kugeman Jr., in Man- 
hattan, 


Married. Miss Dorothy Anna 
Maria Schurman, daughter of the 
U. S. Ambassador to Germany, Ja- 
cob Gould Schurman to one James 
Marshall McHugh, Lieutenant U.S. 
M. C.; at the U. S. Embassy, Ber- 
lin, in the presence of the German 
Foreign Minister, Herr Strese- 
mann, and his wife and many an- 
other. 


Divorced. By Renée (“Big Pa- 
rade”) Adoree, cinema actress, Tom 
Moore, cinema actor, at Los An- 
geles. 





*Not related to Henry Louis (‘‘Hatrack’’) 
Mencken, editor of the American Mercury. 
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FICTION 


Olympians 


The Myth. Read here* a myth 
which, with or without origins in 
fact, is one of the most delectable 
that ever issued from the seven 
hills of Rome. It is a myth with 
no central events, being a nexus of 
personalities—a body of legend at- 
taching to five extraordinary women 
and an ancient cardinal, whose life 
apart from and above modern Ro- 
man- society and whose peculiar 
aptitudes, including the superlative 
one of appreciating one another, 
have earned them a title that falls 
sinister on western ears, the Cabala 
(clique). 

An openhearted young New Eng- 
lander, steeped in Vergil, enters 
their midst, to find that their inno- 
cent schemes range from curing the 
sick oaks of the Borghese Gardens 
and ridding the Sistine of a faint 
smell of drains, to catholicizing 
France and_ re-establishing the 
Bourbon monarchy. Moved, —-. 
half suspecting that he is among 
current incarnations of the Olym- 
pians, the young American con- 
stitutes himself their Mercury— 
messenger, confidant, historian— 
setting down their biographies and 
a few episodes. 

Leading the rest in point of 
authority is a spinster of 50, the 
last crisp leaf of a Dutch-American 
tree, incredibly wealthy, intellectual, 
unable to sleep until dawn and 
therefore noted for midnight sup- 
pers from which her guests escape 
with difficulty. Her private musi- 
cians fill the remaining night hours 
with concerts from esoteric com- 
posers, to which she listens with 
“the finest contrapuntal ear of her 
day.” It is she, Elizabeth Grier, 
ever alert for novelty, who attaches 
the young New Englander to the 
Cabala and involves him in its 
members’ affairs. 

Mile. Marie Astrée-Luce de Mor- 
fontaine is younger and, owning 
more shares in the Suez Canal than 
the Rothschilds, even richer than 
Miss Grier. Tall and gaunt, she 
has a Giottesque religious intensity 
and the emotional. experience of a 
child. Hers is the plan to hold an 
Ecumenical Council and promulgate 
the divine right of kings as a dog- 
ma of the Church. 

Cardinal Vaini, passing his 80th 
year among a gardenful of hob- 
bling rabbits and the brilliant pagan 
writers of the new century, at his 
sequestered villa on the Janiculum, 
is an object of fear and reverence 
to the Vatican, of warmest affec- 
tion to the Cabala. As a brilliant 
young theologian, he shocked his 
teachers by burying himself in 
China, a missionary with a pigtail. 
He built a cathedral and by sheer 


*Tue CaBALA—Thornton Niven Wilder— 
A. & C. Boni ($2.50). 


THORNTON NIVEN WILDER 


Omitted Mussolini 


force of statistics won first a mitre, 
then the Hat. A pistol bullet fired 
near him by ecstatic Mile. de Mor- 
fontaine puts him in mind of how 
the faith of his young days has 
vanished into labyrinthine dialectic. 
He dies of old age at sea, a benig- 
nant saint returning to his yellow 
disciples. 

La Duchessa D’Aquilanera, a 
strange ugly vessel of the haughti- 
est blood in Latin Europe, with an 
aristocratic limp, a cane between 
her knees and a prodigious appe- 
tite for lawsuits, concerns the Ca- 
bala less than her stripling son, 
who has fallen, as young Ro- 
mans are expected to fall in their 
mid-teens, among many women, be- 
ginning with some warm young 
Brazilians. The New Englander is 
told off to inculcate hygiene in this 
young Marcantonio, whose passions 
incline also to driving highpowered 
motor cars and training with spas- 
modic vehemence to become an 
Olympic foot-racer. The hygienic 
regimen is balked by Marcantonio’s 
incestuous flare-up with his half- 
sister, ending in suicide. 

Alix d’Espoli is the Cabala’s ra- 
conteuse, a Provencal princess liv- 
ing apart from her morose and dis- 
sipated husband. Her sweet, hys- 
terical gaiety fills many pages. Her 
tragedy is the perpetual failure of 
strange loves with handsome North- 
erners, the last being James Blair, 
a Harvard scholar obsessed with his 
historical researches as a boy is ob- 
sessed with playing Indians. 


After a year among these people, 
the young New Englander sails 
homeward, conjuring Vergil’s shade 
in the Bay of Naples and getting 
the assurance that nothing, not 
even Bome, is eternal; that some 
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day even the U. S. will develop 
lofty culture. 

The Significance of this book is 
simply that it is one of the most 
exquisitely written novels in the 
language; that it presents with in- 
timate precision and a strangely ap- 
propriate supernatural overtone the 
richest strata (omitting Mussolini 
& Co.) of the oldest centre of West- 
ern civilization; that its humor and 
humanism have a warmth and re- 
finement extremely rare ainong 
U. S. writers; and that, since it is 
Author Wilder’s first offering, it 
marks a distinctly important “ar- 
rival” in U. S. letters. 

The Author. Thornton Niven 
(“Thorny”) Wilder was easily the 
most ebullient spirit of a strange 
band of “Pundits” in Yale’s class of 
1920, which assembled fortnightly 
under the glad patronage of 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps for 
esthetic and intellectual diversion. 
Diminutive, birdlike in expression 
and gesture, he inherited mental fa- 
cility and unusual wit from a jour- 
nalist father, Amos P. Wilder, who 
has long ranked as Yale’s most en- 
tertaining after - dinner - speaking 
alumnus since Chauncey Mitchell 
Depew. The younger Wilder has 
amassed his exhaustive first-hand 
knowledge of foreign cultures dur- 
ing vacations from his teaching 
post at Lawrenceville School. 


NON-FICTION 


Next Century 


MIDAS, OR THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE FuTurRE—C. H. Brether- 
ton—Dutton ($1). The famed “To- 
day and Tomorrow Series,” to 
which this is a worthy addition, in- 
variably brings news. The latest 
news is this: the hidden cause of 
the dyspepsia so widespread in the 
U. S. is a universal custom of eat- 
ing cold pumpkin pie for break- 
fast! Obviously, Author Bretherton 
is British. But that is his one 
fine careless rapture. He _ lived 
here (in California?) long enough 
to arrive at a fairly logical pic- 
ture of the U. S. in 2026. He sees: 
all North America above Mexico 
under one flag; Pacific population 
increased at the expense of the At- 
lantic and Midland;larger farms on 
the central prairies, with more ma- 
chinery, fewer hands; a_ scien- 
tific method evolved by Europe for 
leeching the U. S., to mutual fi- 
nancial benefit; the rise of a U. S. 
technique in spending small 
amounts; the scrapping of street 
cars for automobiles; disappearance 
of the servant class; California as 
the land’s esthetic and intellectual 
centre—a sunny climate beside the 
sea where, as the East’s importa- 
tions from Europe pall, and when 
the prairie land cranks have passed, 
American artists will take their la- 
bors. One memorable _ sentence: 
“The sea is the great civilizer; the 
mighty breeder of sanity.” 
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